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Introduction 


This book is about designing and creating the content your customers rely 
on for successfully interacting with your application. This content appears in 
a variety of forms and formats, serving a variety of purposes—from the labels 
on each button your customers click on to initiate an action to the step-by- 
step instructions displayed on the pages of your application. 


This book introduces the processes and strategies you need to provide the 
content to your customers as the “information experience.” As the term content 
implies, it's more than a combination of letters and words: Rather, each word, 
sentence, instruction, and message appearing within the user interface should 
contribute to the overall understanding and successful interaction between 
your customers and the technology behind the user interface. 


This book describes how you can design, create, and deliver the information 
experience for your application, and discusses its impact and importance as 
an integral component of the application and user experience. 


WHO IS THIS BOOK FOR? 


When I started writing this book, I assumed the audience would be primarily 
technical writers and instructional designers who were interested in improving 
or expanding their skill-set by writing user interface text. As the book pro- 
gressed, however, I came to understand that as teams struggle to keep up with 
delivery schedules on minimal headcounts, it's often the developers, product 
managers, and user experience designers who are tasked with creating the text 
within the user interface. As such, this book is for anyone who finds they are 
writing, editing, or reviewing the user interface text, and all that it entails. 


What Will You Learn from Reading This Book? 

The impulse to put everything into a book is difficult to suppress. However, 
there are only so many pages a reader wants in a single book and just so 
many pages a writer can provide. This book presents the processes, concepts, 
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and guidelines that will help you design, deliver, and create a successful 
information experience for your customers. 


It's not a book on user experience design, nor is it a book that teaches 
writing and grammar. This book will teach you the strategies and processes 
for creating information that bridges the gap between static writing and 
user experience design, and in so doing, it will provide the information 
users need for interacting with your application. 


How to Read This Book 

While you don't necessarily need to read this book in a specific order—and 
I doubt you will read it from end to end as you would a novel—it was designed 
to present the information as a process. 


e Section 1 provides an overview of the concept of the information 
experience and traces its evolultion. The section also describes the impact 
of the information experience on the overall end-user experience. It also 
describes how to integrate your processes into the team process and the 
interaction between the information writer and the rest of the roles 
making up the team. 

e Section 2 describes how to gather data about your customers and how 
to use the data to understand their information needs. It also explains 
how to create target personas, and how these personas help keep the 
end user's needs at the center of your information strategy. 

e Section 3 covers the concepts and strategies you need for designing your 
content based on how users read and interact with content, and on the 
information needs of your customers. It also describes how to create 
the guidelines you will use to produce content that is consistent, clear, 
and concise. 

e Section 4 shows how you develop and create the content based on 
usability principles and writing guidelines. 

e Section 5 describes how to evaluate the information experience created 
using Section 4, so that you can improve and revise it as needed. 


The screen samples provided in this book are designed to show both the 
positive and less positive examples of user interface text and information, These 
samples come from a variety of sources found online in Internet applications 
and in operating systems. I apologize to the writers of any of these pages 
described as anything less than favorable. Any visuals that were not released to 
the public are used with permission. 


This book is the culmination of my years of studying education and instruc- 
tional design at San Diego State University and 25 years of my experience 
working in the realms of instructional designer, technical writer and usability 


engineer on dozens of applications, and with countless numbers of product 
managers, project managers, technical writers and editors, developers, testers, 
user experience designers, graphic artists, and end users, all of whom have 
taught me something along the way. There are many good books on the 
market today describing each of these realms. Because the underlying princi- 
ples behind these disciplines overlap, some sections in this book may be 
similar to content presented in other books; any such similarities are simply 
a result of overlapping disciplines, and are not intentional. 


Introduction Peo 
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SECTION 


Introducing Writing for Interaction 


Welcome to Writing for Interaction. 


Creating software and web applications requires collaboration and coordina- 
tion between teams and groups, each working toward the common goal of 
providing the best possible user experience for their customers. 


While some product features and development roles, such as programmer, 
are clearly defined, the information users interact with and rely on for using 
your application, and the role of writing that information are less well 
understood. 


This section introduces the concept of the information experience and how 
the flow of information provided within the user interface impacts how your 
customers interact with your application and their overall perception of the 
user experience. It also describes the components of the information ecosys- 
tem and how the information experience is part of that ecosystem. The chap- 
ter also discusses the difference between writing for web sites and writing for 
web applications. 


— > SECTION 1: Introducing Writing for Interaction 


Because teams use development models and processes to create applications, 
the section describes the various models used by most software development 
teams. It describes user- centered design (UCD) as the basis for keeping your 
customers at the forefront of application design. Finally, the section describes 
the importance of team collaboration and how the role of information 
experience designer interacts with the rest of the team, to create a successful 
information experience for your users. 


CHAPTER 1 


Introducing the Information Experience 


INTRODUCTION 


Ever since computer applications became widely used in offices and homes, 
the need for information supporting these applications has grown. At the 
same time, the need for professionals who provide this information has also 
evolved. The skills required by these professionals have also changed to meet 
the needs of the people who use these applications. 


Consumers of today’s software and web applications want, and expect, appli- 
cations to be easy to navigate and understand within the context of the tasks 
they are trying to complete. In this model, information is not for passive con- 
sumption; rather, users interact with the information as they work with the 
application—entering data and making selections and decisions. The infor- 
mation users encounter must be delivered in a way that is easy to find and 
to understand and appears at the right time. 


Whether you're a product manager, developer, designer, technical writer, or 
an experienced information architect, creating a positive information experi- 
ence takes careful planning, patience, and good writing skills. The processes, 
guidelines, and practical examples provided in this book are designed to 
help you hone your writing skills to create positive, interactive information 
experiences that will delight consumers of your applications. 


WHAT IS THE INFORMATION EXPERIENCE? 


In a world where people of all ages and backgrounds are spending increas- 
ingly more of their work and leisure time navigating through software and 
web applications, the information they encounter and interact with along the 
way is key to their ability to enjoy and use these applications. In this quickly 
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evolving technical world, where applications are now available and used 
across a multitude of platforms and devices, delivery systems for this infor- 
mation are also evolving. Whereas traditionally information was delivered 
via a user manual and help system, today applications require a complete 
information ecosystem that goes hand in hand with the application. In this 
ecosystem, information is an integral part of an application and the overall 
end-user experience. 


The integration and interaction between the application, the user experience, 
and the information ecosystem are what forms the information experience. 


Information Experience Workflow 

The information created for each product depends on many factors, such as 
the knowledge level of the user, the complexity of the product, and the user 
tasks and workflow. A successful information experience goes hand in hand 
with the user experience, providing the textual cues and instructions users 
need to successfully navigate the system. 


Software versus Web Applications 

Whether you are writing for a software package or a web application, the 
information you provide has a goal: to help users successfully interact with 
your application for the purpose of completing tasks. 


Let's imagine a typical workflow one user may follow to install and run a 
software application. In this example, our user is Steve, who works in a small 
business. Steve’s boss asks him to set up the new software application the 
company will use for tracking expenses. Since Steve isn’t a computer profes- 
sional, he’s somewhat nervous about this task, but he’s determined to get 
everything running smoothly so that he can impress his boss. 


1. Steve opens the box, and reads the release notes and installation 
requirements accompanying the application CD. 

2. He inserts the CD into the computer and opens the step-by-step 
installation guide. The Setup program automatically displays, and Steve 
follows the instructions on each page of the Setup wizard, referring to the 
corresponding page in the Installation Guide as he goes along. 

3. After Setup completes, Steve picks up the user manual. He turns to the 
Getting Started section and follows the instructions to log into the 
application and open the console. Once the console opens, Steve is 
relieved to see that a Quick Configuration wizard is already open in the 
console. 

4. Steve goes through the Quick Configuration wizard, using the 
descriptions and labels in the wizard pages to select the settings he needs. 
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The help links, available on each wizard page, are useful for helping him 
understand the implications of the settings. 

5. The final page in the wizard lists the settings that will be saved and 
applied when Steve clicks Finish on the final page of the wizard. When 
the settings are saved, a message appears, letting Steve know that the 
settings were successfully saved. 

6. Next Steve wants to configure the application according to the team’s 
requirements. Steve starts by looking around in the user interface for the 
settings he wants. He also opens the online help and searches for 
keywords that will lead him to the right settings. 

7. Steve finds the topic he needs in the help, and follows the instructions in 
the topic. He navigates to the property pages he needs. The tab titles 
make it easy for him to find the settings he is looking for, and the text 
prompts and inline instructions guide him. Steve selects the options he 
needs and saves the settings. 

8. Next, Steve logs into the product web site and registers the product. He 
also joins the product newsgroup on the product portal. He looks 
through the comments and blogs. When he has a question, this is where 
he will post it. 

9. Later, Steve wants to understand more about how the program works. He 
looks through the user manual to read about monitoring the system and 
to learn about additional features he may want to configure later. 


This is an example of a positive information experience. At each step, Steve's 
interactions with the information help him complete the process successfully 
and efficiently. 


For web applications, the experience and expectations are somewhat differ- 
ent: Users come from a wider range of computer skills, ages, backgrounds, 
abilities, and motivation levels. They expect to log in, get set up, and get 
going with little or no formal documents. And since many of these services 
are free, at least during the initial trial period, it’s crucial to get users over the 
learning curve as quickly as possible, or risk them moving on to an easier-to- 
use application. 


In the next example, Steve is now at his home computer and decides to use 
an online home finance application to keep track of family finances. 


1. Steve searches the Internet to find the service he is looking for. He clicks 
into the web site and starts to navigate around the site looking for useful 
information. 

2. Steve watches a short video describing the benefits of this application 
and another video providing an overview of how it works. He reads a 
few quotes from satisfied users. He notices that a page containing 
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instructional videos and documents about the system are available. Then 
he clicks the Get Started Now button. 

3. Steve is prompted to create an account by entering a user name and 
password. After setting up his account, the application opens and a short 
tutorial displays, showing him the steps he'll follow to get started. 

4. Steve watches the tutorial and is ready to start entering information. He 
notices that the Accounts page is displayed, just as the tutorial explained. 

5. Steve begins filling in the details about his savings and checking accounts 
into the web page. The drop-down menu items and text boxes are clearly 
labeled. The captions and prompts on the page make it easy to 
understand what information is required. When Steve is not sure what to 
fill in, he clicks on the related help link, which provides a short 
explanation and examples. 

6. After entering his account details, Steve clicks the Expenses tab and 
begins entering his expenses into the page. The layout of the page and 
provided examples make it easy for him to understand how to enter his 
expenses. Help links are available when he needs additional information 
to understand the field. 

7. When he’s done entering the information, Steve clicks the Save button, 
and a message confirming his data was saved is provided. Steve is 
satisfied and closes the application for the day. He plans to update the 
information every evening. 


In this example, the information experience is well integrated into the user 
experience, providing Steve with the information he needs, when and where 
he needs it. Steve understood right away what the application could do for 
him, how to get started, and what he needed to do to enter his data. Ideally, 
all applications should be this simple to understand and use. 


At each step in both of the above examples, there was also a chance for fail- 
ure. If Steve hadn't found the information he needed, if the user interface 
hadn't provided the right prompts, and if he hadn't been able to understand 
how to complete the task at hand, he would have been frustrated and 
unhappy, and, he may have been unable to complete the process. 


By creating a positive information experience, you can help ensure that users 
like Steve are successful and satisfied customers of the applications you help 
create. 


Web Application versus Web Sites 
While it’s often difficult to tell the difference between a web site and a web 
application, the content required for each is very different. Web sites are 
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designed for advertising or marketing a company or service, or for providing 
information about specific topics. Content for web sites is written mainly for 
passive consumption; interactive text is for helping users navigate through 
the pages of the site and for a limited set of activities such as creating an 
account and completing forms. 


Web applications, on the other hand, are designed for completing tasks. 
Your text in a web application is for educating and guiding users in success- 
fully completing tasks and actions. Many web sites provide a download 
link, requiring users to download a client component for using the web 
application. For example, skype.com provides access to the Skype web appli- 
cation, but it also serves as the company’s portal to the outside world. In 
cases like this, while the web site provides many interactive elements, its pri- 
mary purpose is to inform and sell its products and services. Skype.com is a 
web site, which is separate from Skype, which is a web application. 


Skype on your current PiayStation®vita Skype-ready cordless 
ial Windows (Business) Paa wv phones 

Mac iPhone On your TV with a TV 

Linux Symbian = 

Windows Phone SHY CUED Skype™ ~linda-newman-lice CEE Se « 
Other phones. [skype Contacts Conversation Cal View Tools Heb 


© Daes omes as — 
Skype Click to Cail 


Other downloads > Linda New... #@ * Fortuna Cohen x Close 


£1203 Te-Awy, Israel 
’ T Onine (on a modile device) 


Content in a web site is written for marketing and informational purposes, 
while the text in the application is for helping users interact with and success- 
fully complete tasks. 
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EEE: Us | Login 4 


PI webcollage’ HOME | HOW IT WORKS | FEATURE TOUR | PRICING & SIGN UP 


Make Your Products 
Stand Out through Retail 


Publish stunning product descriptions and beautiful 
product tours to retailer web sites 


i aba | Feson 


As Much Information as Needed 


(0) e 
FIGURE 1.1 Example of a product web site. 


Not all web applications require users to download a component, but they 
may have a separate management console users log into for completing their 
tasks. 


DP” webcollage’ / Content Publisher 


Home Products Retailers Contacts Settings 


Walmart Workspace [Linda Enterprises] » Products> Portable fan» Content 


Content for Portable fan 


jp Add Content | [E] Copy Content 


Expanded Manufacturer Content (EMC) Rich Media Box 
FTR Content is organized into sections, incorporated into Videos, interactive tours, images, and 360° views 
the page (also referred to as Power Page). | Learn displayed in a new window (also referred to as a Mini- 
d more Site). | Learn more 


+ Preview Power Page 
Sections (displayed inline): Why can't | preview? 


= [E Features and Pictures | Tag: Features Actions v Tabs: 


iit for th 
Links (opens a new wi X: No tabs currently exist for this product 


No links have been added for this product. 


FIGURE 1.2 The product web application. 
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In contrast to web applications, web services don’t usually require users to 
download a client component or log into a console to complete their tasks. 
The user accesses the application over the Internet and uses it remotely from 
a desktop or other device. Users don’t usually distinguish between a web 
application and a web service; as such, there are no significant differences in 
writing interactive content between the two. 


Where a difference does come into play is that companies providing a web 
service often use the site to advertise their other available products and to 
inform users about their services. In this case, striking the balance between 
instructional writing and marketing writing is challenging and requires differ- 
ent skills. In the following example, users create an account, learn how to 
use the application, and can become familiar with the company all on the 
same site. 
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FIGURE 1.3 Web site providing a web service 


Web applications come in a variety of categories, each with its distinct look 
and feel, and content needs. Understanding the primary purpose and tasks of 
the application will help you provide the right information experience for 
your users. 
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Components of an Information Ecosystem 

The term information ecosystem was traditionally used to describe an entire sys- 
tem of information available for public consumption, such as television and 
radio broadcasts, newspapers, magazines, and other widely distributed 
media. In the context of a software or web application, the information eco- 
system includes all the information supporting, provided with, and inte- 
grated into that application. 


Just as the components comprising an application must be planned to fit 
together seamlessly, the information ecosystem, together with its integration 
into the application it supports, requires the same kind of planning. In addi- 
tion, the information delivery mechanisms must develop in the same direc- 
tion as the technology it supports. Even a single application may have a 
variety of delivery mechanisms based on the delivery platform. 


Let's take a look at each component of the information ecosystem and its 
place within the information experience. 
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FIGURE 1.4 Main components of the information ecosystem. 


Print Materials 

Software companies generally release their applications with accompanying 
print materials—most commonly in the form of user guides and installation 
guides. Depending on the complexity of the application and the skills of the 
users, there may be additional books, such as technical references and white 
papers. As the life of the product progresses, additional training materials 
and technical papers may be added to the documentation set. 


When the first software programs were developed in the 1960s, the creators 
and consumers of the accompanying documents and guides were mainly 
programmers, engineers, or other highly skilled technical users. The docu- 
ments were mostly procedural, and little attention was paid to formatting 
and fonts. When desktop computers starting making their way into compa- 
nies and government offices in the United States, computers suddenly 
became a tool used by nontechnical workers who didn’t speak the same lan- 
guage as the programmers. With this shift, well written, easy to read docu- 
mentation became a necessity and paramount to the user's success. 


Examples of printed documentation include 


User manuals and guides 

Technical references 

Getting Started booklets and Quick Start cards 
Technical white papers 
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When determining the number of documents and document types that are 
needed for creation of an application, it’s important to understand the knowl- 
edge levels of the users, the complexity of the application, and the amount of 
information the user actually needs. It’s also important to distinguish between 
active versus reactive content. Proactive content is content users seek out to 
complete a task or an action. Reactive content is content users need in reaction 
to a specific occurrence, such as a monitoring alert or a change to the system 
settings. Understanding user needs and the differences between proactive ver- 
sus reactive content will be discussed in later chapters. 


“In the Box” Help Systems 

Although printed books and guides are a good resource for getting a system 
up and running, and for learning about the features of an application and 
how it works, they don’t provide the information users need to complete a 
task or process within the context of the user workflow. In addition, as com- 
puters have become more mobile, print materials may not be within reach 
when information is needed. 


The introduction of online help systems created a way to deliver nonlinear 
information as part of the application, providing “just-in-time” information 
within the context of the task at hand. 


Depending on where the users are in a process, they can read online help 
one topic at a time or in sections. The addition of indexes and search capa- 
bilities provides even more flexibility, allowing users to search the content 
based on keywords or phrases. 
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FIGURE 1.5 Context-sensitive help page. 
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The big push toward online help systems occurred in the 1990s when the 
creation of easy to use authoring tools, based on the compilation of individ- 
ual files, made it possible for technical writers to create the content and com- 
pile it into a single help file, with programmers creating the hooks between 
the files comprising the help and the related screens in the user interface. 


Examples of help systems shipped with an application 


= Context-sensitive help integrated into the application 
= Help panes opening html pages 
= Compiled help file—users can search the help pages 
a Tutorials 
Home Products Pending Applications Campaigns Retailers Contacts Settings 
Home> Products » New Product» Content / f b 
/ Quick Help \ 
Content for New Product / 2) Assembling content \ 
ap Add Content | IE) Copy Conten f 2) Previewing content i 
I \ 
f tame | 
| 2) Editing a Power Page | 
Power Page Mini-Site | 3) Editing a Mini-Site 
TA Content is organized into sections, incorporated into the page. | Content is organized by tabs in a new window. tor ere | 
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Preview w \ / 
Sections (displayed inline): Tabs: \ / 
- = \ / 
= | Read and See Tag: Feature Actions v 8 = (By Read and See Tag: Feature Actions v 8 \ / 
: \ / 
Links (opens a new window): \ ae 
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FIGURE 1.6 Sample context-sensitive help pane. 


Welcome to the Content Publisher Help Center 


The WebCollage Content Publisher Help Center provides explanations, videos, guides, and tips to make the process of 
publishing manufacturer's content on retail websites simple to understand and manage. 


Click on any item in the table of contents or index, or search for key words in the Search tab. 


For a brief overview of Content Publisher, read the Beginner's Guide to Content Publisher. 


For details about publishing your content: For details about creating content: | 
Adding a New Retailer to Your Network Documents 
Adding a New Product External Web Content 
Adding Your Content Images 
Assembling and Editing Your Content Feature Sets and Visuals | 
Managing Your Content Elash 
Publishing Product Content ree-For f l 
Managing Your Products Interactive Tours 
Text with Basic Formatting H 
Videos 


FIGURE 1.7 Compiled help center. 
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welcome to Content Publisher 
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` 
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The following pages present a short introduction n 

into using Content Publisher. Si 
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Back Next © (2) C3 } (4) @ 
FIGURE 1.8 Getting Started Tutorial. 


User Interface Text 

The first computers had very little user interface, with computer operators 
using a few buttons and punch cards for input. Even when computers 
became available to the public in the 1970s, computer screens had little 
content, possessed minimal graphics capabilities, and were operated mainly 
using command line input. It wasn’t until the graphical user interface 
(GUI) was created and developed that the user interface and the end-user 
experience became important. Suddenly, companies began investing in 
building “user friendly” applications, which required combining graphics 
and text. 


FIGURE 1.9 Portable computer evolution (IBM, 1977—2012). 
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This led to new ways of providing information and creating interfaces 
that are intuitive and easy to learn and navigate. In addition, the infor- 
mation provided with these systems must also be easy to learn and 
navigate. 


Examples of information within the user interface 


Getting Started instructions and tutorials 

Wizards with guided instructions 

Captions and labels (page titles, subtitles, and prompts) 
Error and status messages 

Inline explanatory text (e.g., notes, tooltips, and hover text) 


With web, mobile, and home software applications reaching wider audi- 
ences, the impact of the content within the user interface has become increas- 
ingly more important. This requires careful crafting and design of the 
information to match the application and delivery mechanism. 
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FIGURE 1.10 Example of instruction integrated in the user interface (web application). 
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Rich Media Box 


Videos, interactive tours, images, and 360° views 
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FIGURE 1.11 Inline help links. 


Online (Web) Content 

When the English computer scientist Tim Berners-Lee developed the World 
Wide Web, adding a graphical user interface (GUI) to the Internet way back 
in 1991, people who had never used a computer were able to interact with 
the Internet, and interest started to grow. With the release of Windows 3.1 
and the first web browser within the next year, and then Windows 95 a few 
years later, home computers became mainstream and the information super- 
highway was on its way. Suddenly, anyone with a computer and an Internet 
connection had access to a world of information in a variety of formats, 
which could be viewed online or downloaded. 


As the Internet became increasingly popular, business opportunities blos- 
somed. In 1995, the concept of the web application was introduced and a 
new business model of software as a service (SaaS) was created. For software 
developers, SaaS demanded a new approach to software design and develop- 
ment. For information architects, the Internet provided a new platform for 
creating and distributing information. Instead of turning to print documents 
and online help systems provided in the box, users began relying exclusively 
on the inline text and searching the web for everything from marketing to 
troubleshooting information. In response to this shift, companies began 
using the Internet for distributing materials about their products on their 
company’s web site and on cloud-based help portals. 
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FIGURE 1.12 Example of a Windows product Internet help portal. 


Troubleshoot an Issue 


Search Events & Errors: 
P| Enter ID or Code p 


Search all sources: Look up KB article: 


Enter keywords P| Enter KB numbe 


Examples of information distributed via the Internet 


“How to” articles, blogs, and videos 

Feature and product highlights 

Release notes and updates to existing documents 
Troubleshooting advice 

Marketing updates 

Technical information (e.g., white papers) 


Information distributed via the Internet comes in a variety of delivery 
mechanisms and formats. Whether housed in an online content manage- 
ment system, such as a help portal, or directly on the company web site, 
the content of any number of content types may be derived, such as multi- 
media (videos), webinars, blogs, newsgroup posts, and downloadable 
documents. 
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FIGURE 1.13 Example of an Internet application help portal page (on the product web site). 


In addition, social networking applications, such as Facebook and Twitter, 


have become increasingly used for posting ongoing updates about products 
and events. 
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FIGURE 1.14 Content distributed using Facebook. 


WHAT IS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN WRITING USER INTERFACE TEXT AND THE 
INFORMATION PROVIDED IN THE DOCUMENTATION 
OR OTHER COLLATERAL DOCUMENTS? 


Saul Carliner, PhD, CTDP 
Editor-in-Chief, IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication 


The difference is similar to that of writing for web sites and web applications. Interface text is pri- 
marily intended to prompt users to do something. It needs to be sparse but provide sufficient 
guidance to help users figure out how to respond to a particular prompt. So the writing is terse, 
hough clear. It might use jargon and technical terms, providing the author is certain that users 
are familiar with such terms. 


But if a few words are too few to help users figure out how to respond, they need to turn to docu- 
mentation and other collateral. In some cases, they need more detailed explanations than are 
appropriate in the interface. In other cases, they need hand-holding, demonstrations, and other 
ypes of assistance that go way beyond what’s appropriate in an on-screen prompt in the interface. 


Documentation is more explanatory; it should provide definitions of all technical jargon and 
erms, and often, examples. If the collateral is instructional, it also needs to provide opportunities 
o practice, receive feedback, and develop competence in a particular skill. The instructional 
material and feedback need to be written in a supportive way, which makes tone critical. 


Saul Carliner, Director, Education Doctoral Program and Associate Professor, Concordia University, 
saulcarliner@hotmail.com, Blog: http://saulcarliner. blogspot.com 


SUMMARY 


Whether your application is distributed as a software package or as a web appli- 
cation, one of your greatest challenges will be defining the content types and 
delivery methods comprising the information ecosystem and information expe- 
rience for your application. Learning how your users work with the application 
and being acquainted with their needs and the distribution mechanisms are cru- 
cial for creating and delivering the right information. And while the information 
ecosystem includes a variety of components, the most prevalent component for 
your users is the information within the user interface: This is the information 
users need to successfully interact with your application. 


In later chapters, you will learn methods for evaluating user needs and creat- 
ing your content. 


= The integration between the components of the information ecosystem 
and the user experience form the information experience. 

= The information ecosystem consists of print materials, user interface text, 
in-the-box help systems, and information provided on the web. 
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= A successful information experience provides information that is easy for 
users to find, navigate, understand, and interact with. 

= When using an application, users are looking to complete tasks, and the 
content is for active interaction. Content for web sites follows many of 


the same guidelines as content for applications, but the user needs are 
different.’ 


"Several good books are available that can help you write web site content, for example, Letting Go of 
the Words: Writing Web Content That Works by Janice (Ginny) Reddish. 


CHAPTER 2 


Design and Development Models 
and Processes 


INTRODUCTION 


Whether your application is being developed by a large corporation or is the 
single application developed by a small start-up, teams need processes and 
mechanisms for designing and coding the features, as well as for creating and 
tracking development and release milestones. While large software teams 
may take years to develop and release a single application, other teams work 
in short cycles with multiple releases. Understanding the type of model your 
team uses helps you design and create your interface text by keeping in step 
with the rest of the team and the development cycle. 


WHAT ARE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT MODELS? 


Design and development models provide the framework for creating applica- 
tions that meet user needs and requirements. Software teams also rely on devel- 
opment models to make sure realistic schedules are in place and that 
implementation milestones are defined. Whether you're working on a software 
or web application, when designing the information experience, it’s important 
to understand how to integrate your milestones into the model and processes 
your team uses. At the same time, it is important to recognize that development 
schedules tend to be fluid and that flexibility is a key element of planning. 
While the overall development life cycle and the phases in each model may 
vary in emphasis, each approach uses similar phases and guiding principles. 


User-Centered Design 

User-centered design (UCD) is at the core of most modern software design 

processes. The main philosophy of user-centered design is that the needs, 

abilities, and wants of the end user drive the design at each stage of the 21 
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process. User scenarios, personas, and requirements are created, evaluated, 
and considered from the beginning of the product life cycle. The information 
gathered at the early stages is used to define the product features and end- 
user experience. As the product design progresses, user testing and user input 
are used to refine the features. 


P Needs 


Assessment Design Build Test 


FIGURE 2.1 User-centered design model. 


UCD is implemented as part of the overall development model. At each stage, 
the product team considers user needs and how those needs can be met. 


The shift toward UCD has led to user experience and information experience 
design that is based on user workflows rather than on the product features. 
Information within the user experience, such as informative text, labels, and 
inline help links—as well as the content and structure of accompanying help 
systems and documentation—are designed to follow the same considera- 
tions, matching user workflows to how users complete tasks rather than to 
how users configure features. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Microsoft Windows 2000 control panel—Feature-based design. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Microsoft Windows 7 control panel—task-based view. 


Using a task-based approach and categorizing options make it easier for users 
to understand and navigate the system, providing a better overall experience. 
Regardless of the development model your team uses, it’s a good idea to con- 
sider UCD when designing information and creating content. Before you 
begin defining the information and writing the text, asking yourself the fol- 
lowing questions will help you get started: 


Who is using this feature? 


What is the user trying to do? 


How is this need currently being met? 


What is the user’s level of ability? 


What are the characteristics of the people who 
will be using this feature? 
Is there one type of user or many users? 


What is the user task? 

What is the user workflow? 

Is the task proactive or reactive? 

What does the user need to know before 
completing the task? 


What tools is the user currently using? 

What terminology is currently used to describe 
the feature or options? 

What information is already available from 
other sources? 


What are the gaps between the user’s current 
level of Knowledge and the knowledge the 
user needs to use this feature? 


Continued... 
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Continued 


What does the user need to complete What information does the user need to 
this action? complete this task? 


Does the proposed idea match the What information delivery mechanisms will 
user expectations (wants and needs) best provide the information? 
What content types are best suited for each 
task? 


How can we improve? What information is missing or incomplete? 
How can we improve the information we 
already have? 

How can we better deliver the information? 


DEVELOPMENT MODELS 


Software development models provide the framework used to plan and exe- 
cute software milestones and delivery cycles throughout the life of an appli- 
cation. While each design and development model has a different emphasis, 
they all follow the same basic flow of researching the requirements, design, 
implementation (coding), and verification or testing. The main difference is 
in the implementation of these phases. Most development models used 
today are variations of the classic waterfall model. 


Waterfall Development Models 

Waterfall development models follow a sequential design process. The bene- 
fit of this model is that since each phase only begins when another ends, the 
requirements and design of a program are finalized before any coding begins; 
this means that, resources, features, and program components are carefully 
planned and thought out before implementation begins. 


FIGURE 2.4 Traditional waterfall model. 


The disadvantage of the model is that when investing so much time in the early 
stages, any problems arising later on are often more difficult and expensive to 
revise. And the longer the cycles are, the greater the chance that requirements 
defined early in the process may no longer be relevant by the time the program- 
mers actually begin coding. In a competitive market, time to market can mean 
the difference between a successful product and a product that is outdated 
before it is released. When this happens, teams often find themselves scram- 
bling to revise and add features, creating a domino effect on the user interface 
text. As the development team revises the code, the text already designed and 
written generally becomes outdated as well, and you'll have to rethink and 
rewrite information that may have already been implemented and approved. 


In response to these drawbacks, software development teams began switching 
over to an iterative or incremental approach to software development. 


Iterative and Incremental Development Models 

While the phases of an incremental design model are similar to those of the 
traditional waterfall model, iterative models use repeated cycles implemented 
in shorter increments of time. This allows the team to implement smaller 
changes throughout the development cycle. 


In recent years, more teams have been using agile development, and it has 
become increasingly popular with both small and large organizations. This 
method uses iterative and incremental phases in which development tasks 
are broken into small increments completed over very short periods of time. 
Iterations follow the same basic steps as traditional development methods, 
but it’s done on a feature-by-feature basis, with short cycles and releases 
available at the end of each cycle. This approach is considered agile in that it 
requires flexible management and development based on team collaboration 
and customer feedback. In an agile development environment, the foremost 
goal is to deliver the application quickly, and then add and update the appli- 
cation at regular intervals. 
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FIGURE 2.5 Example of an incremental model. 
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This incremental approach is particularly well suited for web applications 
where features can be updated on an ongoing basis, and users may not even 
be aware of subtle improvements and changes occurring from release to 
release. Frequent updates are considerably more difficult for packaged appli- 
cations. However, at certain times, new features and updates can be down- 
loaded from the product web site or from an executable file sent via e-mail. 


Agile development has negative aspects as well. The first release of the appli- 
cation may be lacking in features, and users trying out the application in its 
initial phases may be disappointed by a lack of functionality and by poor 
performance. The text and guidance you build into the user interface will go 
a long way toward getting users excited about using the application. In addi- 
tion, because the application is developed on a feature-by-feature basis, and 
often by different developers, it may lack cohesiveness. In an agile develop- 
ment setting, in order to provide a consistent experience, it’s crucial that the 
user interface text and information experience be designed across all features. 


ADDIE Instructional Design Model 

The ADDIE instructional design model (Analysis, Design, Development, 
Implementation, Evaluation) is traditionally used by instructional designers 
and training specialists. This model, created in 1975, is still widely used to 
create and implement instructional training programs. Originally consisting 
of 19 separate steps, it was eventually pared down and grouped into five 
phases. At the time of its inception, the ADDIE model was entirely linear in 
its implementation (i.e., a waterfall model). However, later trends, such as 
iterative and incremental development and agile development frameworks, 
have influenced the implementation of the ADDIE model to include incre- 
mental, formative evaluation throughout the process. 


e Analysis (identify leaning goals and objectives) | 


e Design (define content and delivery mechanisms) 


Yy + Development (create content based on phases above) 


x ¢ Implementation (plan is put into action) 


v ¢ Evaluate and Revise (formative and summative evaluation) | 


FIGURE 2.6 Traditional ADDIE design model. 


The main idea behind the ADDIE model is to determine the user’s learning 
needs and then define the goals and objectives of a learning system based on 
those needs. This design model works well when thinking about the 
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information users need, either within the user interface or delivered through 
another mechanism. Regardless of the development model your team uses, 
taking into account the ADDIE concept will help you think about the learn- 
ing and instructional goals that will best meet the needs of your users. 


DEVELOPMENT MODEL PHASES AND 
INFORMATION EXPERIENCE DESIGN 


When designing and implementing the information experience, it's a good 
idea to follow the same model your team uses, mapping your activities to 
the relevant design phases and team schedules. This will keep your content 
aligned with the integration and delivery milestones of the application. 


At each phase in the development cycle, you'll create your own goals and 
processes specific to the content and experience accompanying and integrated 
into each feature. The following diagram shows the types of activities the 


main roles will perform during different phases in the development cycle.’ 
> By) Revise 
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FIGURE 2.7 Summary of product phases and general tasks. 


‘Note that in this diagram, the UX role is included under product management as these two roles 
work in tandem with UX designers implementing the visual designs of the PM specifications. 
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Research and Planning (Analysis) 

During the analysis phase, you are learning about your users so that you can 
identify the tasks they will need to complete and their learning needs for 
completing these tasks. Your product may have one, or many personas, and 
understanding the scenarios, tasks, knowledge levels, and motivation of your 
users is crucial for understanding the kind of information and type of interac- 
tion appropriate for your product and users. 


Identifying the Learning Goals and Objectives 

A good way to start understanding how users work with your application is 
by creating a list of all the tasks your users will perform and each step 
required for completing that task. Then next to each task, you should write 
down what information the user needs to complete the task, and what suc- 
cess looks like from the user's point of view. It's also a good idea to categorize 
tasks into phases, such as setting up, initial steps, configuring, monitoring, 
and maintenance, depending on the phases relevant for your users and their 
needs. This task analysis helps you identify and define user workflows and is 
the first step toward understanding the information workflow. 


During the analysis phase, you should also learn about the technology or 
solution your product offers. You can do this my reading about competitor 
solutions currently on the market and reading any white papers, books, or 
marketing materials that are available. This will also help you become 
acquainted with the terminology and concepts that may already be familiar 
to your users. It's far too easy to start believing that your team’s assumptions 
and terminology are accurate and in step with the concepts and terms your 
users are accustomed to using. 


Create an Overall Timeline and Delivery Options 

Information comes in many different formats, and you'll want to understand 
how you can best integrate your information into the user experience, as well 
as get an idea about what resources are available before you start designing. 
This is especially important if the delivery mechanisms for your content 
requires additions or changes to the program infrastructure and code. 


You'll also need to align your content with the overall product milestones 
and schedules. At this phase, you should already start talking to the team 
about the methods and processes for getting your content reviewed and 
implemented. You'll also want to decide how you are going to give the con- 
tent to the person responsible for coding the text. If you are entering the 
strings directly, it's tempting to skip the review stage: Having a process 
already established will help you keep all the important steps in place. 
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Once your team decides on the overall process, you can create your schedule, 
mapping each feature to the product development cycle and product 
milestones. 


Design Phase and Development 

During the design phase, you should start mapping user tasks and workflows 
to the proposed features and user experience. Mapping the tasks to user per- 
sonas is a popular way to identify user needs and levels for interacting with 
each feature in the application. Details about creating personas are given in 
Section 2. Based on this mapping, you can determine the areas where users 
need instruction, guidance, and additional information. 


During this phase, you'll also define the content delivery mechanisms and 
types, such as landing pages and help links, and create your guidelines for 
each content type. Let's say, for example, you decide that main pages in the 
application should have a help pane. In the design phase, you would create 
a general mock-up of a help pane, showing how the sections of the pane are 
divided, the structure for writing the links, and the hierarchy of how items 
are listed in the help pane. You will probably find it helpful to create tem- 
plates for each content type as a framework for the actual text when you get 
to the development stage. 


And it's generally a good idea to talk to the feature stakeholders about their 
main usability concerns for the tasks you've mapped out and for brainstorm- 
ing different ideas, as well as for getting users over the learning curve. For 
example, if we go back to the example of the help pane, when you are speci- 
fying how help panes are designed, keep in mind that if you're not writing 
the help topics yourself, you'll also need to make sure that the person doing 
the writing has reviewed the design and is planning to provide the topics 
you've proposed. 


Approaching the interface text as a feature and following design processes 
just as you would for any other feature will help you create a far better expe- 
rience for your users. 


Creating Your Processes 

The design and development model a team uses ultimately influences its 
process for completing each product and each phase in the product cycle. 
Defining a process that works best for your team will help you stay on 
schedule and keep up with project milestones. It’s important that the team 
accept your process and that you reevaluate your milestones and delivery 
points on a regular basis to ensure you're aligned with the product team 
schedules. 
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At the beginning stages, your process may begin as a simple flowchart, show- 
ing the main phases of your workflow for the overall design, each user task 
or per product feature. The example below shows a simple flow for how you 
may design and implement your content for each feature. 


Revise based on 
feedback from 
team 


| | 


Review with 
team 


Create text spec 
with content 


Updated text 


al approved 


= 


Approved text 


Review text 


Provide revisions 


Handoff revised 


andor e implementation : based on review : sibakin 
development development 
Content review AUIS 
à > corrections > Final review |—> Sign off 
with team made 


FIGURE 2.8 Sample process for content implementation. 


Development Phase 

The development phase begins when you start creating the actual content for 
integration into the application. While you're writing your text, you'll be 
working closely with your team's subject matter experts to ensure your con- 
tent is accurate and provides the right level of information. Gathering as 
much feedback as possible on your proposed text is important to ensure you 
are providing the right information at the right time. This will help reduce 
the number of iterations later on, when it becomes more difficult to make 
changes. It’s also a good idea to work with any other writers on the team 
who may be creating similar content for the documentation and online help. 


You'll also want to think about tools and processes for presenting your designs 
and text to the team for review and implementation. If you have a designer, he 
or she may create a prototype. If you are working alone, you may find that 
Microsoft Office tools, such as Visio or PowerPoint, are useful for displaying 
your content as a workflow, using screen templates and actual screen captures. 


Implementation Phase 

When your content has been written and approved, it's ready to be imple- 
mented into the application. At this point, the text may be integrated into 
the spec that is handed off to the developer, or you may provide your own 
file with the approved text strings. In general, if you can provide strings that 


are copied and pasted into the code, you eliminate many chances for errors, 
such as spelling mistakes. 


As your content is implemented, it’s crucial that you review it within the con- 
text of the application. What feels right and reads well on paper may not 
read the same way when displayed within the user interface. It’s also impor- 
tant to have your content reviewed by the feature stakeholders in particular 
and by anyone else who may be able to offer constructive feedback and 
insights, such as the technical writers and editors, and customer support engi- 
neers. If you are the main stakeholder (such as the product manager) or the 
developer, while you may know that the content is technically correct, you'll 
still want someone to review the usability of the text you have provided. 


Evaluation and Revision 

Regardless of how much effort goes into designing and developing your 
information and information experience, having it reviewed and tested is cru- 
cial. Whether the evaluation is informal, such as feature walkthroughs with 
the team or whether it is done using formal usability testing, the feedback 
enables you to improve your designs and content, thereby providing an opti- 
mal information experience. Instructions for how you can evaluate and test 
your content appears later in this book. 


WORKING AS A TEAM 


Up until now, this chapter talked about how design and development mod- 
els are used to define and create applications. In this section we'll take a 
closer look at the roles and disciplines making up a typical team, and how 
the role of information designer interacts with the team throughout the pro- 
cess. Or course, each company structures its team according to its budget and 
needs: While large companies such as Microsoft and Google may have teams 
dedicated to each task, you may find yourself filling several roles in your 
organization. And while your team may not have someone designated with 
the specific titles described below, they are functions that someone on the 
team fills either formally or informally. 


Team Tasks and Roles 

Regardless of how clever, important, and useful your application is, a success- 
ful release is dependent on the team’s ability to plan, collaborate, and work 
together. Even the most well-designed model or process depends on the tal- 
ent of the team implementing it. And while each team is built somewhat dif- 
ferently, in general, most teams rely on these roles and tasks to create their 
applications. 


Working as a Team 
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FIGURE 2.9 Example of main tasks and roles. 


The role of information experience designer and his or her impact on the infor- 
mation experience and overall usability of an application have become increas- 
ingly important as user interfaces have become more interactive. The challenge 
of providing all the relevant information, without creating a text-heavy user 
interface involves careful planning and skillful crafting of your text. It also 
requires close cooperation between you and the other members of the team. 
Working together is paramount to the success of the information experience in 
particular and the project as a whole. And of course, with smaller teams in par- 
ticular, you may find that you are performing several roles on the team. 


Let's take a closer look at some of these roles, and their interaction and 
impact on the information experience throughout the process. 


Information Experience Designer 

The role of the information experience designer (IX design), as a professional, 
and within a team, is becoming increasingly common, particularly for web 
applications where very little, if any, supplemental reference materials are pro- 
vided with an application. According to Edward Tufte, who is considered a 
world expert in visual design and information architecture, information design 
is the presentation of design to facilitate understanding, and information archi- 
tecture is the structural design of information in space to facilitate intuitive 
access to content. Information experience designers often have the challenge 
of combining both of these skills into one role—not only defining the con- 
tent, but also deciding which delivery mechanisms and navigation models are 
appropriate and best suited for the application and specific user tasks. 


Working with the product manager and user experience designer (if you are 
lucky to have one) will help you create a clearly defined set of goals for your 
content, based on real use-cases, user tasks, and user workflows and on the 
product navigation model. As you create the information goals, you'll need 
to consider the skill levels of your users, the complexity of the application, 
and the environment, or platform, in which your end users will interact with 
the application. 
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As the next example shows, defining the information experience and architec- 
ture requires a different approach depending on whether your application is 
running on a desktop or a mobile device. Many applications are optimized 
to run on both. 
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FIGURE 2.10 Exercise workout history on a mobile device (Endomondo). 
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FIGURE 2.11 Exercise workout history on a desktop computer (Endomondo). 
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After the information experience model is complete, you may be crafting 
the text yourself, or you may be working with a technical writer to create 
and edit the text strings. In addition, you'll probably need to work closely 
with the software developers to verify that the text messages within the 
user interface follow your text guidelines and provide the right informa- 
tion. Whether you come from a programming, product manager, technical 
writing, or any other background, your goal and process remains the 
same—to provide users with the information they need at the time they 
need it. 


Project Manager 

Project managers (also called product managers) are responsible for defining 
the new features and components of an application or system based on user 
needs, system capabilities, and business considerations. To gather this infor- 
mation, product managers meet with decision makers, the marketing team, 
and end users to determine which features are included in an application 
and the specifications for implementing those features. The specifications 
generally include a high-level overview of the technology, a description of 
the need and use-cases, and the overall workflow and end-user experience. 
Generally, sample screenshots are included in the specifications. Product 
managers work closely with all the disciplines and have a lot of input into 
the interaction design and user interface text. 


By working with the product manager as the feature evolves, you can 
begin learning about the user workflows and tasks early on in the design 
phase, identifying areas where users may need specific information or 
help to complete a task. You can also identify any new terms that may 
need clarification. The earlier in the process you get started understanding 
the information needs and defining a glossary, the easier it will be for 
you to understand and define the scope of work required. Feature specs 
usually go through a review process with the team creating the feature. 
This example shows a typical spec review process: As you can see from 
the process, the information and user experience designers are involved 
early on in the process, collaborating with each other and with the prod- 
uct manager. 


~ Feature need and requirement is 
determined (marketing, 
management) 


Product Manager creates 
specifications 


Feature Review 
(stakeholders, management) 
e C 


Hand off for development 
C 


CSD 


FIGURE 2.12 Example of a feature spec review process. 


Working with the product managers during the planning stage is an ideal 
time for the information designer to define the points within an application 
workflow where users will most benefit from instruction and information. 


User Experience Designer 

User experience (UX) designers understand how users interact with applications, 
and how graphics and design are integrated to create the user interface and inter- 
action models. The UX designer creates mockups (wireframes) of the surfaces 
comprising the product and works closely with the product manager to create the 
overall look and feel of each feature. Wireframes may be interactive, providing 
not only the layout and visual representation of the screens, but also showing the 
interaction between screens, the workflow, and the navigation model. 


By working closely with the UX designer from the very beginning, you can 
start defining how your content is presented and embedded within the con- 
text of the user experience. You can also start creating text guidelines, provid- 
ing sample user interface text, defining the types of help links that will be 
included, and starting to define the nomenclature that will be used through- 
out the application. 
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FIGURE 2.13 Sample wireframe. 


And this is how the page looks after the design and text are complete. 
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FIGURE 2.14 The page with text and help links. 


While some organizations may have distinct roles for the user experience 
designer and interaction designer, often these roles are combined, with one 
person creating both the design and interaction model. On smaller teams, 
each product manager may have to take on the role of user experience 
designer for their features and for the product as a whole. 


Graphic Designer 

Depending on the application, a graphic designer may be called in to add 
the visual components to the application. Some applications, such as games 
and educational programs, which have a strong graphical presence, are more 
likely to include a graphic artist or designer as part of the team. Where the 
user experience designer creates the overall framework, interactive model, 
and layouts, the graphic designer defines visual elements and colors, specify- 
ing how buttons, labels, banners, icons and fonts, and any graphical ele- 
ments appear in the screens. On many teams, the user experience designer is 
also responsible for graphics and visuals. 


When designing your information, it's also important for you to pay atten- 
tion to the impact of colors and fonts on the overall information experience. 
Overusing colors and fonts to call attention to text can result in pages that 
are too busy, lacking flow and focus. If you don't have UX or graphic 
designers working with you, it's best to keep things very simple, using any 
boldface and colored fonts sparingly and consistently. 


Software Developers 

Although careful planning, feature specs, and design are important to the 
success of any application, it’s the software developers who create the code 
that gets the application running. Prior to programming a feature, the soft- 
ware developer is often required to write a development spec, defining the 
programming structure and architecture of that feature. 


While developers have a deep understanding of how an application works, 
they generally have very little, if any, contact with actual users. Therefore, 
they often don’t understand the end-user skills and capabilities, the common 
usage scenarios, and user workflows. During the coding process, it’s impor- 
tant for the person responsible for writing the text to work with the devel- 
oper, providing the user interface content and looking for areas in which 
information is missing and required. 


Developers often create messages, such as errors and validation messages, while 
they are in the midst of programming a feature. The messages developers write 
are often cryptic and technical, and if they go unnoticed, they often become part 
of the released product. Even when the developer is a talented writer, a writer 
should review all messages within the user interface, even validation messages. 
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Password Error x 


vJ Illegal password. Type a different password. 


FIGURE 2.15 Example of a programmer error message. 


Password Not Saved x 


(X) The password entered is not a valid password. 


A valid password must contain at least 8 characters, and 
should include a combination of letters and numbers. 


Examples: 12345ab, 12abcd3e, ab123c 


FIGURE 2.16 Example of a helpful error message. 


Technical Writers 

Even before developers start coding, the technical writers are planning the doc- 
umentation deliverables, milestones, and schedules. While documentation is 
generally developed alongside an application as reference material, many tech- 
nical writers are also finding themselves moving into the role of information 
experience design, preparing and editing the text that appears within the user 
interface of the application. If you are finding yourself moving into the role of 
information experience design, the skills you already use in defining and 
designing documentation and help content will be of value when you are 
designing and writing the content appearing in the user interface. 


While writing the documentation, the technical writer is often the first person 
to walk through a given feature from start to finish. This provides many 
opportunities for providing usability input and suggesting ways to improve 
the flow of content and the text within the user interface. 


As the information experience designer, you and the technical writers should 
work together to decide on terminology and on the interaction and integra- 
tion between the text in the user interface and the online help. 
Documentation can be provided in a variety of mediums, and working 
closely as a team will help you define the content types and delivery meth- 
ods that are best suited for the information your users need. 


USER DOCUMENTATION AND USER INTERFACE TEXT 


David Farbey 
London UK, Professional Technical Communicator, ISTC Council Member, and Chair of the 
Technical Communication UK 2012 Conference, http://www.farbey.co.uk 


Many software companies still operate with strict demarcation between the work of software 
engineers, user experience designers, and technical writers, but in my experience it’s always 
beneficial when these three roles work collaboratively. 


Of these three professions, the technical writer is often the closest to the true end users. 
Technical writers make an effort to understand end users’ jobs, so that they can provide instruc- 
tions for using the software or the app to do those jobs. The job may involve anything from pro- 
cessing accounts to designing circuit boards, and people would need to do those jobs whether or 
not they had this particular software product at their disposal. Good user instructions should 
focus on real-world tasks, not software steps. 


This user task focus can help improve the design of products and make sure that elements are 
presented in a way that’s logical for users. The way the software actually works can remain 
safely hidden away. Even where it’s not possible to improve the product design, often a very brief 
on-screen text or popup suggested by the team’s technical writer can remind users of what to do 
at a particular moment, so they won't need to interrupt the flow of their work to find information 
in online help. 


For years people in the software industry have been dreaming of applications that are so easy to 
use—so “intuitive’—that user instructions of any kind would be unnecessary. Today we have 
thousands of apps for tablets and smartphones that “just work” and for which there is nothing 
we would recognize as online help. However, a smartphone app is designed to do just one 
thing—for example, get the weather forecast for a given location. In contrast, business software 
and personal productivity suites (word processors and spreadsheets, for example) remain compli- 
cated. The need for good instructions will remain for a long time to come. 


Testing Team (OA) 

Software development teams have quality-assurance testers who are respon- 
sible for reviewing each feature separately and the application as a whole. 
Software testers are checking the software for performance issues and code 
bugs for the various user scenarios. At the same time, the QA team also 
checks for problems affecting the user experience, which includes incom- 
plete or inaccurate text, broken help links, and typographical errors and 
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inconsistencies. The test team can be a valuable resource for the informa- 
tion experience designer as they encounter the messages and user interface 
text within the context of user actions for a wide range of use-cases and 
scenarios. 


Although the testers are reviewing the software, they can check that the mes- 
sages within the interface make sense, are in the right location, and provide 
the right information. They can also check that validation messages and error 
messages are provided as needed and that the messages are helpful and accu- 
rate. Providing your test team with a checklist of what they should look for 
is useful for them to help find areas that should be fixed or improved. 


Usability Engineers 

Usability engineers are responsible for validating that the designs and inter- 
action models meet user expectations and provide the right user experi- 
ence. Usability engineers use a variety of methods and tools, such as 
heuristic evaluations, card sorting, usability tests, and focus groups, to 
understand how users interact with your application, to find what makes 
sense to users, and to pinpoint the areas of confusion. Based on their 
research, usability engineers provide recommendations for improving 
designs based on their research. Your team may or may not have a usabil- 
ity engineer as part of the team, or may be called in as consultants at vari- 
ous milestones during a project. If your team doesn’t have access to a 
usability professional, you can use a number of methods to gather feed- 
back about the text you've provided and the overall information experi- 
ence. Methods for validating and evaluating the information experience are 
described later on in this book. 


USING A TEAM DECISION MATRIX 


Because so many of the design tasks overlap, sometimes it’s difficult to tell 
where one role ends and another begins. And while an overlapping of skills 
and roles can ultimately lead to a better end result, it can also cause confu- 
sion as to who leads the various efforts, who “owns” what, and who makes 
the final decisions. And when it comes to what's written in the user interface, 
there are always many different opinions as to what users need and how it 
should be presented. 


Many teams rely on a decision-making matrix to clarify who owns the deci- 
sions and who are the participants. One common model is called OARP 
(Owner, Accountable, Reviewer, Participant). 
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FIGURE 2.17 The OARP decision-making model. 


Owner: Provides sign-off on the feature, including the design and text 
Accountable: Is directly responsible but does not have the final decision- 
making authority 

Reviewer: Has expertise and provides recommendations 

Participant: Provides data for decision making 


In the OARP model, the final decision maker is clearly defined as the 
approver. If the reviewer and owner are not in agreement, they may escalate 
to a manager or to whoever has the final decision-making power. 


Having a decision-making model in place helps teams move forward when 
they experience problems agreeing on ideas or designs. If your team has a 
decision-making matrix, make sure you are aware of it, and that you under- 
stand who the final approver is of your designs and content. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter, you learned about different approaches for creating an appli- 
cation and about different design models, together with the roles within the 
team. In his book, The Inmates Are Running the Asylum, Alan Cooper suggests 
that software projects fail when they try to be all things to all people. 
Keeping focused on the user and on the tasks your users are trying to accom- 
plish, while working within the boundaries of your team's schedules and 
resources, is key to defining a process that works best for designing and deliv- 
ering your information. 


= Design and development models go hand in hand, and provide the 
processes for creating systems that meet user needs and that provide a 
positive end-user experience. 

= User-centered design models focus on user needs, abilities, and tasks. 
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= Waterfall development models are sequential, with one phase completing 
before another phase begins. The benefit of this model is that the 
requirements at each step are met before moving on to the next stage in 
the process, according to well-defined guidelines. 

= Iterative development models evaluate and improve designs throughout 
the product development cycle. 

= Incremental design models release a version of the product, and then add 
and improve features on an ongoing basis. This model is particularly well 
suited for web applications. 

= A successful release is dependent on the team’s ability to plan, 
collaborate, and work together. For this purpose, team schedules and 
tasks should be well defined. 

a A decision-making matrix is useful when there are conflicting ideas. 


SECTION 


Understanding User Needs 


After your team has decided on their development process and schedule, the 
next step in designing your information is understanding the needs, expecta- 
tions, and goals of the intended users. This step requires planning and 
research, but the payoff will be well worth the effort as the data you gather 
will help you understand the scope and depth of the information your users 
will need. Without gathering this information, you may end up relying on 
the assumptions made by other members of the team—who may have never 
even met a real user. Trying to think like a user, without empirical observa- 
tions or input, can lead you down the wrong path, where your content and 
information may be too complicated, overly simplistic, or irrelevant to your 
users’ actual tasks and goals. 


This section describes general types of user groups, the types of tasks different 
users have, and how you can create personas to help you understand the 
needs of your users. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Getting to Know Your Users 


INTRODUCTION 


The importance of understanding the target audience for your application 
isn’t newly recognized; actually, marketing research firms spend countless 
hours running focus groups, surveying, and interviewing people to under- 
stand potential markets and users for their clients’ products. When it comes 
to designing software applications, and the content within them, the same 
diligence should be applied for understanding the needs, knowledge levels, 
and working environment of potential users. Large corporations often have 
entire teams dedicated to user research or pay large amounts of money for 
someone to do it for them. Although your company may not be able to 
devote the same amount of time and manpower as some corporations and 
companies, without investing some time in understanding who your users 
are, and what they do, it will be difficult to create the information that meets 
their needs. 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR USERS 


One method frequently used to understand and keep focused on the user is 
to create user personas. A persona is a fictitious character representing a key 
user group for your product. Your application may have several personas, 
each based on the specific characteristics and attributes of a major user group 
for your application. 


When creating the content for your application, personas can help you to 
understand how your users search for information, their information needs, 
and their current levels of knowledge. This will help you use terminology 
and create text and guidelines that will match user needs and expectations 45 
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and filling the knowledge gaps. It will also help you create button labels and 
links that users are inclined to click. 


You can use common user research methodologies to gather your data on per- 
sonas and learn about the people who will be using your application; later in 
this section, you'll read about these different methodologies. The data you'll 
need to build your personas depends on the type and complexity of the applica- 
tion. For example, the relevant characteristics of business users, such as network 
administrators, will differ significantly from those of users of entertainment 
applications (such as media downloads and online shopping), or users of pro- 
ductivity applications (e.g., home accounting, travel booking)—even though, in 
actuality, the same person may, at one time or another, use all three, and addi- 
tional types of applications. 


This chapter looks at different types of applications and the kinds of users 
who rely on the information you provide when interacting with these 
applications. 


IDENTIFYING YOUR USER TYPES 


Applications are often described as falling either into the business or the con- 
sumer category. Business applications, as the name implies, are used within 
companies (e.g., banks, corporate offices, airports) and organizations such as 
educational systems, government offices, and medical institutions to facilitate 
business goals. Consumer applications are meant for personal or home use 
and may be downloaded, used online, or purchased from a retailer. 


It’s easy to get carried away and to identify every person and user who may 
come in contact with the application as a persona. Creating too many perso- 
nas may have an adverse effect: Instead of helping you focus on real user 
needs and abilities, you may find yourself creating text and information that 
explains too much to some users and not enough to others. To avoid this pit- 
fall, when thinking about your personas, you should also categorize them 
according to priority, as follows: 


Primary users—the main users of the application. These are the personas 
you should focus on when you are developing your information 
experience. For example, in a networking application, this would be the 
network administrator responsible for configuring and monitoring the 
application. If, for example, you are creating an application for online 
banking, your primary persona would be the bank customer, who wants 
to view statements, pay bills, and purchase stocks. 

Secondary users—users who may interact with the application but are 
not included in the primary user group. You may consider these users 
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but won't base your designs on their needs. For example, in the 
networking example, this may be the administrator who is responsible 
for setting up user permissions for the application, or who needs to make 
some adjustments to the system but is not responsible for the overall 
configuration. In the online banking scenario, this may be the person 
looking for information about bank services and offers, but not 
necessarily a bank customer. 

Insignificant users—users who may interact with the application but are 
not part of the primary or secondary user groups. These are users who 
use the product occasionally or in unintended ways. You don’t need to 
consider these users when designing your information. However, it is 
important to know about this group so that you don’t miss any 
opportunities for bringing them into the other groups or so that you 
don’t inadvertently bring them to the forefront of your designs. 


Aside from these three groups, you may need to consider the needs of other 
groups of stakeholders, although they may not be associated with a specific 
target persona: 


= Important customers: If your most important customer doesn’t match 
your primary users, you may still need to consider their needs when 
making decisions. In most cases, there will probably be overlap with 
your primary users, but in some instances you may need to make 
adjustments based on the needs of specific users or a specific group of 
users. 

= Stakeholders, such as resellers and business partners: You may need to 
consider the requests and needs of these users, in particular when your 
application is marketed as part of a bundle or another product. Also, 
keep in mind that resellers and business partners may be more aware of 
market trends and user needs. Considering their requests and then 
validating them with your own research may help you understand your 
users’ needs. 


BUSINESS APPLICATIONS AND THEIR USERS 


Business applications are purchased to provide services or a solution to a 
business need—helping a business grow, improving productivity, or manag- 
ing an aspect of the business. Business applications include shared calendars, 
intranet sites, accounting programs, inventory databases, e-mail services, as 
well as common word processing and project management applications. 
Because business applications cover a wide range of uses with different levels 
of experience and needs, there may be more than one type of primary and 
secondary users and target user groups for any given application. 
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For example, an online accounting application may have to meet the needs 
of several users: 


= Employees use the tool to request a budget for purchases or 
reimbursement for travel expenses. 

= Managers use the tool to approve employee requests and track team 
budgets and spending. 


= Administrative staff tracks outgoing purchase orders and payments from 
the accounting office. 


Each of these users requires a different set of options and instructions. Let’s 


see how many people are involved in the purchasing and implementation of 
a simple business application. 


Business need is 
discovered 


Solutions are 


investigated > 


Technology team 
creates 
implementation 
plan 


Purchasing decision 


i is made 


Network 
administrators 
install and configure 
the application 


Desktop 
administrators 
deploy client side 
application 


Productis 
monitored by 
desktop and 
support engineers 


Users login from 
the office or froma 
remote location 


In the accompanying diagram, you can see that while many steps may be 
involved in the purchasing and planning of an application, at the point of 
implementation, the number of actual users is much smaller. In this exam- 
ple, there are four actual users or user groups: 


= Network administrators who install and configure the application 
= Desktop administrators, clients who log into the application 
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= Desktop and support who monitor the application 
= End users who may not even be aware they are using the application 


The business decision makers and planning team, while interested in how 
the application can be used to meet the business needs, may never actually 
work with the application itself. 


Network Administrators 

Network administrators (also referred to as IT administrators) are responsible 
for installing, implementing, and maintaining business applications for an 
organization or company. Often these applications require intricate infra- 
structure and server configurations. Network administrators have varying 
levels of skills and expertise. Depending on your application, you'll need to 
determine the information your users need and the best ways to present it to 
the network administrators responsible for installing and configuring your 
application. You may find that there are several network administrator perso- 
nas for a single product, for example: 


= Server administrator responsible for setting up the network infrastructure 
required to install and deploy the application 

= Network administrator responsible for installing and configuring the 
application 

= Network administrator responsible for monitoring and maintenance 

= Desktop administrator responsible for deploying the application on 
client computers and for ongoing support of the client-side application 


Because network administrators and their colleagues are responsible for keep- 
ing the network running smoothly, they need to understand what the feature 
does, and its impact on the entire network. 


“Network administrators want under-the-hood information. They want 
to understand how a feature works, not just what it does.” 
—Gershon Levitz, Senior Technical Writer at Microsoft 


Client-Side Business Users 

After a business application is up and running, it may be completely trans- 
parent to the user (as in the case of a network monitoring application, or 
firewall), or it may provide a tool that can be used in the office, or accessed 
from a remote computer or hand-held device (e.g., expense and purchasing 
tool, document repository, conferencing tool). 


Although the skills and knowledge levels of the network administrators tend 
to have some consistencies, client-side users come from any number of back- 
grounds, educational levels, skill levels, and personalities. These tools are 
becoming increasingly sophisticated. While everything was once done locally 
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or on a network server, desktop users now need to understand how to access 
and save and interact with an application from any number of places, such 
as the cloud, and all their devices (desktop, laptop, smart phone, tablet, etc.). 


In addition to personal differences, the same application may have entirely 
different, yet equally important, user groups. For example, an application 
used to schedule and manage medical appointments may be used by a num- 
ber of users: patients, administration staff, and doctors. 


Patient Administrator Doctor 
e Search for doctors e Confirm and schedule e Set up office hours 
Schedule or change appointments e Print appointment list 
appointments e Block out eesse e Track patient hours 
© Find test results è Tracks working hours e Update patient data 


a +82 and statistics 
y } 


a | 


Each of these is a primary user, with a different set of needs and varying 
levels of computer literacy, both across groups and within groups. 


Examples of client-side target users include the following: 


= Clients sharing information in a central repository—where each user has 
a client component installed on his or her workstation, but the 
information is uploaded and stored in a central location (database). 
These clients may be allowed to access the repository from a desktop or 
remote computer (laptop, tablet, hand-held devices). 

= Software as a service (SaaS) clients—where the application is hosted in 
the “cloud” and users log into the application using a web browser. 

= Users of business software programs—where each user has a licensed 
version of a business application installed on their workstation. Business 
applications range from common word processing programs, such as 
Office Word, and presentation software to computer software, such as 
AutoCAD used by architects for designing and drafting. 

= Client component is installed on each computer, providing a network 
service, such as Active Directory or Remote Desktop Connection. 
Although these users are important, they are secondary users, since their 
role requires little interaction with the application. And while the 
interaction between the client and the application must be positive, the 
main user of this application is the administrator responsible for 
configuring and maintaining the functionality. 
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When designing information for client-side users, remember that as opposed 
to network administrators, they aren’t interested in how the application 
works. They may need simple troubleshooting information, but mainly, they 
only need enough information to keep the application running smoothly. 


CONSUMER APPLICATIONS AND THEIR USERS 


Consumer applications are used by individuals for personal use. These appli- 
cations may provide a service, such as home accounting or cloud storage ser- 
vices, or they may be used for entertainment purposes (e.g., music 
downloads, games, online photo albums). 


Although consumer software applications were at one time packaged by the 
manufacturer and purchased from a retailer, consumer applications include 
web applications, shareware, and apps that are either used online or down- 
loaded onto a computer or mobile device. Along with understanding the appli- 
cation, these users must also navigate through the download and purchasing 
process without any printed materials to guide them. All the information must 
be built into the application. Purchasing and delivering consumer products can 
be done in different ways, depending on the application and market. 


When compared to the model for how business applications are purchased and 
installed, the consumer model relies only on the user and their abilities to 
decide which application to use and to figure out how to use it. If the process is 
easy and intuitive, users will be happy and continue using the application; if the 
process is frustrating and difficult, users will choose a different application. 


User decides they want 
to do something 


User searches Internet 
for application 


User installs, downloads 
and logs into the 
application 


If the task is easy to 
complete, the user 


continues. 
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Defining user groups and personas for a consumer application is somewhat 
more difficult than defining business users. Each application may have sev- 
eral groups of users, and each group may include different backgrounds and 
age groups. Before you create personas, you can start thinking about the 
kinds of users who will be interested in purchasing or using your application 
and their information needs. 


One way of categorizing consumer users is according to their computer profi- 
ciency levels. This is not the same as creating personas, but it will help you 
remember that you are writing for a variety of users, with varying levels of 
skills. It will also help you think about the kind of information your users 
will need. 


= Novice users—While it’s getting more difficult to find novice users, 
there are still people who are just getting around to jumping on the 
computer bandwagon. Novice users have a few tasks they complete 
with an application, interacting with only a few of the available 
options and features to complete the most common tasks. Novice users 
need a lot of support when they do decide to venture beyond their 
comfort zone. If novice users are occasional users, it will take more 
prodding and pushing to get them to try new tasks. If they use an 
application on a regular basis, at some point they should be ready to 
try new tasks. Keep in mind that providing support is different than 
providing a lot of text. Too much text or technical information can be 
overwhelming. These users need to know exactly what to do to start 
and complete a task and what to expect along the way. Also, 
remember that someone who is considered a novice for one type of 
application may be more proficient in another type of application, 
such as computer games. 

= Beginners—While these users may already be comfortable using the 
applications and features they are familiar with, they still only use the 
application in a distinct number of tasks, and in limited ways, trying out 
other features only when the need arises. These users probably want to 
increase their knowledge and improve their skills—learning how to do 
things more efficiently or trying new tasks if they know what's available 
and how to get started. These users want to know how to complete tasks 
more efficiently and how to increase the value they are getting from an 
application. 

= Experienced users—These are the users who are comfortable with most 
applications, even if they are somewhat unfamiliar with the technology. 
These users will look for advanced features and settings if they will help 
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them use the application and complete tasks more efficiently. These users 
will read some of the user interface text, if it looks important and is 
easily noticeable. 

= Super users—These are the early adopters, computer geeks, and 
computer professionals who are very comfortable configuring 
applications. These are the users who look for advanced options and 
who like to get in under the hood to see how things work. They also 
customize the application. When writing interactive content, you don't 
need to worry too much about these users: They like to figure it out on 
their own. What these users do need, however, are good warnings and 
error messages, which help them understand what not to do and to 
troubleshoot when issues arise. 


Thinking about the user categories even before you delve deeper into the per- 
sonas for your application helps you build text into your application that is 
relevant for the proficiency levels of different users. It also helps you keep in 
mind how user levels impact their interaction with the application. 


Off-the-Shelf Applications 

Since off-the-shelf applications are purchased through a retailer, users have 
generally made a purchasing decision and have decided to use the applica- 
tion. This means that their motivation to succeed is high, but that they also 
expect the application to be easy to understand and use. 


Since technology is now a part of our everyday lives, users who have no tech- 
nical knowledge are purchasing hardware and software products to install on 
their home computers. Users who purchase these applications often find 
themselves trying to complete tasks that are beyond their comfort level and 
skills—setting up home routers, modems, audio systems, and private home 
networks. These products often require users to change their computer set- 
tings and manipulate wires, which are completely unfamiliar to them. 
Finding the right level of information for home users is not a trivial 
endeavor. 


For the novice and beginning users, the information you provide needs to 
instill confidence and guide them, providing the right level of details and 
troubleshooting advice. In the example below, the writers put the users at 
ease by letting them know exactly what they will be doing and by emphasiz- 
ing that the wizard will guide them through each step. More experienced 
users will only read as much information as they need, but will benefit from 
the explanations and instructions provided for less savvy users. 
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Welcome 


ee a ee VOU en 2h ton Prove 19.0o Your now CAN over end comma Me 
Step 1: Configure your Internet Connection 

Stop 2: Configure your Wi-Fi Security 

‘Step 3: Set your router password 


Step 4: Save settings 


ee 


FIGURE 3.1 QRS Mobile application on the iPad. 


Home entertainment and media software, such as computer games and video edi- 
tors, require less information and have little margin of failure, but these users have 
high expectations—that the products will be quick and easy to set up and run. 


One challenge presented in writing user interface text for packaged applica- 
tions is deciding what level of information to include in the interface and 
what information can be placed elsewhere. In a home networking product, 
users are generally working at a slower pace and will look at the help when 
they are stuck, or want to learn more about the application. In an entertain- 
ment application, such as a game or photo editor, users are intent on what 
they are doing at the time, and the user interface is often only a source of 
information users are willing to read. 


A rss 


FIGURE 3.2 Example of a game application (Microsoft Age of Empires). 
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When you think about who is going to purchase and install your application, 
think about what happens when the users get the application home. What’s 
the first piece of information they'll need when they open the package and 
insert the disk into the disk drive, and what's the first action they will need 
to take? Think about a few possible users of different age groups and their 
levels of confidence and knowledge. This will provide a baseline for under- 
standing the minimum amount of information and the type of instructions 
these users will need throughout the process. 


Downloadable Tools and Applications 

Every year an increasing number of applications and tools are available by 
downloading them directly from the Internet. These applications may be pro- 
vided free of charge, for a monthly fee, or for purchase. Depending on your 
application, your users may represent a variety of ages, backgrounds, and educa- 
tional levels. Regardless of their demographics, users are somewhat reluctant to 
download applications and often want to use them for a trial period before mak- 
ing a purchase. Free applications may not need a trial period, but users may not 
use them after downloading them if they are not easy to install and figure out. 


All the information for downloading and getting started with such an appli- 
cation should be readily available within the download pages and main 
pages of the application. Getting users through the download process with 
guidance and support and letting them know what to expect when they click 
the download or install link will positively impact the likelihood of their 
using your application. 


In the following examples, users can clearly understand what is being installed 
with each component and the changes that will be made to their computers. 


“BY Windows Live . boj 


e —— ———— 


Choose the programs you want to install 


@ mai Mail W 
© Photo Gallery With Windows Live Mail on your desktop, you can WW 
E hiia niiki access multiple e-mail accounts in one program. 
EEF plus your calendar, newsgroups, and feeds. And 
g Toolbar it's part of Windows Live, so you can view your 
calendar online, and see when Messenger 
y 
$> Writer contacts are available to chat. | 
& Family Safety i 
Installed with this program; 
This program will be updated: © Microsoft Application Error Reporting 
& Messenger Microsoft Visual Studio Runtime } 
9 e Windows Live Communications Platform | 
Junk Mail filter update 
6 MB 


l- = 


FIGURE 3.3 Example of a download page (Microsoft Windows Live). 
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E Photo Viewer Configuration 


@) Picasa 


Picasa now includes a fast, powerful photo viewer for when you want to view 
photos directly from Windows Explorer 


7) Use Picasa Photo Viewer as the default viewer for 
these file types: 


[F] Pc (windows Photo Viewer) 
BMP (Windows Photo Viewer) 
GIF (Internet Explorer) 


PNG (Windows Photo Viewer) 
TGA 


TIF. TIFF (Windows Photo Viewer) 
.WEBP 


ISN 


RAW Formats (Windows Live Photo Gallery) 


Beautiful views. Quick uploads. Slideshows. Default Select All Select None 


Try it! You can always change back to your current 
settings _/ Don't use Picasa Photo Viewer 


Finish 


FIGURE 3.4 Example of download settings (from Picasa). 


While an online help file is generally provided as part of the download, 
most users rely strictly on the text within the user interface to guide them 
and get them started using the application. In the application below, which 
was downloaded from the Internet, the options are clearly labeled, and each 
element on the screen is explained using tooltips. While an online help sys- 
tem is provided, users have enough information available within the user 
interface to perform common tasks. 


‘SmartDraw - Untitled Charts & Graphs 1 

iji = E showRules 99 Fing 

ae Sap E Powcria 

= SPE Ul ucesnaps | See Replace 
ne _ 


Cick to open the Set the Work Area 
eaan 
T Creste newcnar 


5 Change Chart Type > 


[import Osta 


Uh Import tom Excel File Chart Title 


| 


H R import image 


Fit with Ubraries > 


FIGURE 3.5 Smartdraw application screen (downloaded from Smartdraw.com). 
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When you think about users for a downloadable application, and the kind 
of information they need, think about your main tasks and then imagine the 
kind of user who may need or want to complete those tasks. For example, in 
the graphics program above, you may start by thinking about a student com- 
pleting a report, a small-business owner creating a business presentation, and 
a teacher creating a lesson. 


Web Tools and Applications 

With web tools and applications, users can create an account, log in, and use 
the application or tool that is hosted on a web site. Web applications range 
from business and productivity tools to entertainment applications and 
online, interactive games. Because users don’t need to download the applica- 
tion, they are more willing to try them out and play around with the settings 
before deciding to actually use the application. 


Let's get started. Enter your bank’s name or URL. 


Enter a Bank Name or URL 


Find your bank Examples: Bank of America, www.ingdirect.com, or FSA Direct Loans 
or credit card. 
— Or choose from these popular banks 
1 American Express Credit Card 10 ING DIRECT 
2 Bank of America 11 National City Bank 
ster) Connect it to Mint. 2 Capital One Credit Card 12 Navy Federal Credit Union 

4 Chase Bank 13 SunTrust Bank (Personal Finance) 
5 Citibank 14 US Bank 
6 Citibank Credit Card 15 USAA 
7 Discover Card 16 Wachovia Bank 
8 Fidelity Investments ? Washington Mutual Personal Banking 


ster Let Mint do the rest. > Fifth Third Bank 18 Wells Fargo 


FIGURE 3.6 Example of an online home productivity application (Mint.com). 


Most of the information needed to use and interact with the application is 
embedded into the user interface and is provided online. In these tools, the 
layout of your information helps users understand the workflow and is as 
crucial as the text itself. 


Online applications provided for productivity, such as online accounting, are 
obviously geared toward a different type of user mind-set than online games 
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and entertainment sites. The information you provide should be geared 
toward the mind-set of the users when they are sitting in front of your appli- 
cation, completing common tasks. 


Our brands: Shutterfly | tinyprints#) | treat: | WEDDING PAPER» DIVAS 


MY SHUTTERFLY MY PICTURES SHARE STORYTELLING STORE Welcome Linde | Myaccount | Signout Cart | Help Q 


Add pictures Share online Order prints 


My Shutterfly 
My recent albums 
Upload and organize your favorite photos into Free Shipping 
albums. You can securely store your pictures for on orders of $30+ 
free, z 
Empty Album Enter code: SHIP30 
These are just sample albums. You'll want to add 
your own pictures to create a new album. SHOP NOW > 
New Album Sample album Add pictures 
View all albums » | View all videos » 
Save up to 30% 
5 on photo books 
My projects p 
My projects Start a new project SHOP NOW > 
It's easy to create something amazing with your Photo Books 
pictures in award-winning photo books, cards, Cards & Stationery 


stationery and photo gifts. 
i i 7 Prints & Posters 


Se esse cea Save 20% on cards 
Photo Gifts 
View all projects » | View Videograms » More in the store 
SHOP NOW > 


__ My shared pictures, videos and projects 


Sample site My Share sites ee YEA RBO ( KS 


www.shutterfly.com/special-offers wed site to share, connect. ER Mahe, it a achnnh ueor 


FIGURE 3.7 Creating an album online (Shutterfly). 


Online applications may be profitable in a number of ways—by selling 
advertisement space or by selling additional products and services. If your 
application is designed to sell products online, then your task of writing 
information becomes more complicated—incorporating information about 
additional products into the page without interfering with the user 
experience. 


Mobile Apps 

Countless mobile applications are available for smartphone operating sys- 
tems (e.g., iPhone, Android, BlackBerry, and Windows Phone). These apps 
are available directly from the phone and include anything from tools to 
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online games to simple widgets that are downloaded directly onto the 
phone. 


B JAP « } ADA m 19:51 


Land Explorer 


“ Length&Angle ” i 


FIGURE 3.8 Example of apps for mobile phones. 


While the mode of interaction is different, writing for mobile apps is not 
much different from web applications. There are additional considerations, 
such as the interaction method, and therefore terminology is different. For 
example, in a mobile app, users tap, not click, and they slide instead of 
drag. And, of course, the size of the user interface limits the amount of text 
and string length. But keeping the user in mind and understanding the 
user’s information needs are still the main concerns of writing for mobile 


apps. 


From a user perspective, now that mobile devices have become mainstream, 
with people of all ages and backgrounds purchasing them, it’s hard to pin- 
point a typical user of many applications and widgets. It’s helpful to think 
about different age groups when planning text for mobile apps, and to 
build your text around the group who will likely need the most assistance 
from your primary users. For mobile apps, teenagers who grew up keeping 
their Tamaguchi pets alive and playing video games are more likely to fall 
into the experienced and super-user categories, while older users, with less 
experience, need more instructions and guidance. In the examples above, 
it’s quite possible that users in every category range from late childhood to 
late adulthood. 
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SUMMARY 


Learning about your users and how they will use your application is one of 
the first steps toward designing and creating your information experience. 
Each type of application, business and consumer, has primary and secondary 
users you should consider when planning your information experience 
strategy. 


= Business applications are used within companies and organizations to 
facilitate business goals. 
Consumer applications are meant for personal or home use. 
Understanding the needs of your users is critical for designing 
information that meets those needs. 

= Business users generally consist of server and network administrators 
responsible for configuring and deploying an application, desktop 
administrators responsible for making sure the application runs on the 
client computers and devices, and client-side users. 

= Consumer users come from a variety of backgrounds and levels, but 
generally consist of novice, beginner, experienced, and super users. 


CHAPTER 4 


Gathering Data about Your Users 


INTRODUCTION 


Learning about your users and understanding how they use your application 
are important for ensuring that the content you create meets their informa- 
tion needs. Simple research methodologies can be used to learn about your 
users, their work practices, and what motivates them to use your application. 
This can be a daunting task, and it’s easy to become overwhelmed with facts 
and data. Creating a plan and limiting your research to common user tasks 
and goals will help you stay focused. A good way to start is by thinking 
about user goals, as well as the tasks your users will want to complete to 
meet those goals. Then define your research plan and questions around those 
goals. After gathering your data, you'll analyze it, looking for similarities 
among groups. Finally, you'll use the data to understand your target users 
and create personas. 


P Plan Implement Analyze geas 


personas 


The amount of time you spend gathering data is essentially determined by 
the amount of time and resources available. Regardless of time constraints, 
certain basic steps are involved in gathering data that can help you under- 
stand your users and that can be used for creating personas later on. 


= Plan—During this stage you define and create your research tools. You 
decide what research methodologies you will use and how you will 
implement them. You will also need to find people who may represent 61 
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your target user groups from whom you will collect data, and you will 
decide the number of people you will use in your research. 

= Implement—During this stage, you gather demographic and other 
qualitative information you will use to learn about your target users. And 
while you may be working toward building personas as a team effort, 
remember that you need to gather data about your users’ information 
needs and habits. 

= Analyze—After collecting the information, you will need to aggregate 
your data, mapping your findings to real user tasks and goals. Remember 
that you are looking for trends and data about how your users interact 
with the user interface and how they use the information and text 
provided in the user interface (e.g., explanatory text, links). 

= Create personas—Based on your research, you can create personas, each 
representing a target user group. And while you may have any number of 
user types and potential personas, narrowing them down to a few 
personas who exemplify your target users will be the basis of your 
persona biographies. 


GATHERING THE USER DATA 


Gathering data to create personas is a good way to learn about the everyday 
working practices, knowledge levels, and information needs of your users. 
You can use common user research methodologies to gather your data; these 
methods include surveys, customer interviews, site visits, and focus groups. 
As your application begins to develop, usability studies and user walk- 
throughs of the initial designs will help you further refine your data. In 
addition, any information gathered from the marketing group or other user- 
facing members of the team is useful—as long as you are able to distinguish 
between fact and opinion. 


Each method for gathering user data has its benefits and drawbacks, and the 
methods you decide to use depend on having realistic plans and goals. 
Before beginning any research, you'll need to decide on the amount of time 
you have and the resources available. This will help you determine the scope 
of your research. 


CREATING USER SURVEYS 


A survey is a data collection tool used to gather information about indivi- 
duals and groups. Because user surveys often rely on close-ended questions 
and can be administered electronically, they are a good tool for gathering 
information that can easily be evaluated and analyzed. Because surveys let 
you gather relatively large amounts of statistical data in a relatively short 
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period of time, they are particularly useful for gathering information from a 
large number of people. 


Surveys are a reliable method for gathering factual data about your users, 
such as age ranges, educational levels, and facts about their working environ- 
ment. Gathering other types of information, such as user opinions, likes and 
dislikes, and trends in user behavior, is more difficult but can be done with 
careful planning. When creating your survey questions, consider the goal of 
each question, asking yourself what you are trying to measure. Then you 
need to decide on the best format for that question and the participant selec- 
tion options. All these issues will influence the type of information you 
gather from the survey. 


Building Your Survey Questions 

Surveys may focus on gathering factual information and may be used to 
learn the opinions of the survey takers. While it’s easier to build questions 
for factual information, there are several ways you can build your survey 
questions to gather subjective information, such as using rating scales and 
multiple choice. Each provides a slightly different level of data. You can see 
an example of this in the samples below. Let's say, for example, you want to 
know if your users prefer to access information in the user interface by 
having text displayed inline, directly on the page, or by clicking help links to 
open explanations and descriptions. The type of question you provide and 
the choices that are available will influence the data. The following examples 
show how subtle changes in format can affect your data. 


Rating scales: One way to measure user likes and dislikes and user attitudes 
is to use rating scales. With rating scales, participants are given a statement, 
and then they select their level of agreement with the statement. 


User Survey Sample — Rating Scales 


Strongly Disagree No opinion Agree Strongly 
disagree Agree 
Help links area a good way to 
provide information. fo] © 


The last time I clicked a help link the 
information was what | needed. fe] 


If a help link is available, | am likely to fe) 
click on it. 


Typically, a rating scale (also called Likert scales) will have one to five or 
one to seven choices, with a neutral choice provided. 
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Paired comparison: Paired comparison questions present two 
statements, and the participants choose which statement they agree with 
or prefer. Paired questions have the benefit of providing two distinct 
options, and the users are forced to select the one that best describes 
their feelings or actions. Based on the answers, you can conclude 

that one option or scenario is preferable to the other. 


User Survey Sample — Paired Comparison 


What statement best describes you? 


© | like help links because they give me the information only when I need it. 
That way I don’t have extra information on the screen. 


©  ! don’t like help links because clicking the link requires an extra step. I'd rather 
have the information on the page where it’s visible. 


Because neither selection in the pair may actually describe the 
participants’ feelings or actions, you may also want to include a space for 
comments in case participants want to qualify their answer. 

Multiple choice: Multiple-choice questions let participants chose their 
answer from among several possibilities. These may be Yes/No questions, 
or you may provide a list of possibilities and allow participants to 
choose one or more options from the list. In some cases, multiple- 
choice and paired questions are very similar. As with paired choice 
questions, the reliability of the survey depends on your ability to provide 
appropriate choices. Sample A is an example of a multiple-choice 
question that provides choices that are so limited that it differs very little 
from a paired-choice question. Sample B provides broader options, 
which may produce much more valid results. 


User Survey Sample — Multiple Choice 
Select the answer that best describes your experience. 
If a help link is available, | am likely to click on it. 


The last time I clicked a help link the information 
provided was what | needed. 


Help links are a good method for providing information. 


FIGURE 4.1 Limited multiple choice. 
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User Survey Sample — Multiple Choice 


Select the answer that best describes your experience. 


i ? 
How often do you use the help links? © Often © Occasionally O Never 


The last time I clicked a help link the 
information provided was what I needed. O Yes © Somewhat © Not atall 


Help links are a good method for 
providing information. 


© Agree © Not sure © Disagree 


FIGURE 4.2 Broader multiple choice. 


Open-ended questions: While close-ended questions may be easier to 
analyze, they have their limitations inasmuch as they give participants only 
a narrow number of predetermined possible answers that may or may not 
reflect their ideas and preferences. For optimal results, a survey should also 
allow participants to answer some questions according to their own 
experiences. If your survey has a large number of participants, keep in mind 
that the feedback is valuable only if you have time to read and analyze it. 
When creating your personas, the comments participants make in the open- 
ended questions are often good quotes in the persona biographies. 


User Survey Sample — Open-Ended Question 


Describe the last time you clicked a help link in the user interface. What information were you 
looking for? Did the information provide what you wanted? 


There are many different ways you can deliver surveys; most often surveys 
are conducted either face to face or electronically. 


Face-to-Face Surveys 

The benefit of face-to-face surveys is that during the survey you can interact 
with the participants and take note of any additional comments and infor- 
mation they may provide while answering the survey questions. You can also 
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answer any questions they may have regarding the survey, making sure they 
understand the rating scales and questions. 


The downside of face-to-face surveys is that you may inadvertently influence 
the answers, thereby affecting the reliability of the survey. Because of the 
time needed in meeting each participant in person, the time investment per 
survey is much higher. 


A less timely alternative is to complete the survey by telephone. This method pro- 
vides the personal interaction, without requiring such a heavy time investment. 


Online Surveys 

In recent years, many good online survey applications, such as 
SurveyMonkey (surveymonkey.com), have been developed, offering low-cost 
basic services. Online surveys provide the easiest way to reach a large number 
of people: You set up the survey and send out the link via an e-mail; partici- 
pants complete and submit the survey; and the online tool lets you collate 
and analyze the results. 


The downsides of online surveys are their low response rates and their inabil- 
ity to offer personal interaction with your participants. 


SITE VISITS 


Site visits allow you to observe users in their own environment, providing 
insights into their everyday working practices and work environment. This is 
a good way to gather quantitative and qualitative information, assuming you 
have the necessary time and resources. If you are working on a business 
product, then your site visits will be to the company offices where your target 
users are located. Watching and observing them in that environment will 
help you understand how roles and work responsibilities interact and over- 
lap in real-world situations. If you are working on a consumer product, see- 
ing at first hand the varying skill levels and practices of different target 
segments will help you understand how real people interact with their desk- 
top computers or mobile devices. 


If possible, site visits should be made in pairs: One person on the team inter- 
acts with the participant, and the other takes notes. 


Preparing for Site Visits 

The first step in planning your site visits is to define the goals of the visits 
and then use the goals to create a list of questions to ask. While site visits 
allow for informal interaction and observation, having a list of questions pre- 
pared ahead of time will keep the conversation focused. 


If you are conducting site visits at a corporation or business, learn about 
organization before your meeting. If you are conducting a home visit, call 
ahead of time to ask about the number of family members and their ages. 
Having basic information before arriving will help you plan and prepare the 
framework for your visit. Before the site visit, prepare a folder to take with 
you. The folder should include a tablet of paper, two pens or pencils, and 
your list of questions. 


The Site Visit 

Always arrive at the site on time with your site-visit folder. While you may 
find it easier to take notes on a laptop, it’s not recommended during a site 
visit: You will be more attentive to the participant and will observe more if 
your focus is on the conversation rather than on the keyboard. If you are at 
the meeting alone, you may want to record the session. That way you can jot 
down observations, without worrying about missing important information. 
Never tape a session without explicit permission from the participant. 


During the site visit, start by asking simple questions, leading up to the more 
probing questions. Ask for specific examples about the tasks the participants 
perform. Having them show you a typical workflow or sample of a task will 
result in better data than having them explain it to you. Ask the participants 
to describe the most common challenges and let them show you how they 
problem-solve along the way. 


Only stay for the scheduled time period, and be sure to thank the partici- 
pants when you leave. 


After the Site Visit 

After the session, it’s advisable to write up your notes as soon as possible so 
that your observations and comments are fresh in your mind. If you went 
out as a pair, go over the notes together, not only to review the information 
gathered, but also to discuss ways to improve your process. Depending on 
the number of visits, you may decide to change the questions or the style of 
questioning after the first few visits. 


And remember to send the participants an e-mail or note thanking them for 
their time. 


FOCUS GROUPS 


Focus groups were originally used by market researching teams but have now 
become a popular tool for development teams. The interaction among the 
groups provides a platform for participants to express their likes and dislikes, 


Focus Groups 
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expectations, concerns, attitudes, and behaviors, and the groups are usually 
very happy to have a chance to impact an application or product. 


Your first step in creating a focus group is to determine what information 
you are trying to gather and what you hope to learn. The group should con- 
sist of a small sample of target users—usually six to ten participants. When 
recruiting your participants, create your groups according to common roles 
and user tasks. Then, based on your needs, you should create a script, includ- 
ing the activities and the amount of time you will spend on each activity. 


Activities can include round-table discussions, card-sorting exercises, problem 
solving, and reviews of sample applications and screens. For example, you 
might show the participants two sample screens and ask them to describe 
which one is preferable and why. 


Upload your files 


Upload images, videos, and 
music for this album 


“Arrange your files 


Insert your images and videos, 
and select add music files to 
your pages. 


Welcome — 


Create a Photo Album Welcome — Create a Photo Album 


Upload your files @ Qstais 


LA 
@ Select a template 
Select a template @ devi 


Choose the page design and 
layout for this album 


Arrange your files © dei 


7 


> Save and print Save and print 


Save your album, then preview 
it and print. You can also order 
copies and have them sent. 


© 


Then, you can introduce another sample, again asking the participants to 
compare the pages and discuss reasons why one may be preferable to 
another. When performing this activity with different groups, it’s a good idea 
to switch the samples around to get more reliable feedback. 


Upload your files 


BS o 


Welcome — Create a Photo Album 


js 


Welcome — Create a Photo Album 


Upload your files 


Upload images, videos, and music for this album 


Select a template 
ABl, 
@ Select a template 
Choose the page design and layout for this album 


© 


Arrange your files 
insert your images and videos, and select add music files to your 
pages. 


Arrange your files 


L228 


Save and print 
4 Save and print 
EA å 


Save your album, then preview it and print. You can also order 
copies and have them sent. 


© 


a 
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During the focus group session, you will need a moderator dedicated to facil- 
itating the group discussions and activities. You'll also need at least one per- 
son to take notes. 


The benefit of a focus group is that the group interaction stimulates the 
flow of ideas. Its disadvantage is that one or two strong personalities may 
monopolize the conversations; when this happens, you may end up with a 
group dynamic that inhibits the flow of ideas from the other participants. 
Occasionally, you may also find participants who exaggerate, or are less 
than truthful, affecting the reliability of the focus group results. It’s impor- 
tant for the moderator to control the conversation, making sure everyone 
has a chance to speak, and to stay within the time limits allocated for each 
topic. 


As with site visits, it's important to summarize your notes right away, 
while the experience and your recall of the comments is still fresh in your 
mind. 


TALKING TO CUSTOMER SUPPORT 


The customer support team is in direct contact with customers and usually 
has a deep understanding of users’ needs and how users really work. The sup- 
port team may also have detailed reports about support calls; this informa- 
tion will tell you what tasks users are trying to complete and the areas in the 
user interface where information is needed. 


When gathering information from customer support, remember that while 
expert opinions are helpful, insights gathered from an informal conversation 
are not the same as empirical data. Asking specific questions about typical 
user tasks, scenarios, user work habits, and knowledge levels, and writing this 
information in a way that can be analyzed later will help you make the most 
of the data. 


For example, these are some questions you may want to ask: 


= What is the first task users perform when they open the application? 

= What are the top three tasks users are performing when they call for 
help? 

= Is there a specific step in each task where users get confused? What is the 
step, and what is the main cause of the confusion? 

= What information will help the user understand what they need to 
complete that task successfully? 


Asking questions in a way that elicits answers you can track and record 
makes it easier to analyze as data later. 
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GATHERING INFORMATION FROM THE INTERNET 


The Internet can provide valuable information about the knowledge levels, 
real-life tasks, and information needs of your users. It can also help you 
understand the terminology your users are comfortable with when talking 
about the technologies associated with their tasks. 


Viable sources of information on the Internet are newsgroups and support 
sites. These are sites where members of the product team, or other users such 
as product resellers, answer questions that have been posted by actual users. 
Reading the posts, their answers, and additional comments will familiarize 
you with typical user tasks, working environments, and the kind of informa- 
tion users are seeking. If your application hasn’t been released yet, reading 
the posts for similar products will help you understand the types of issues 
your users may face later on. And if the information is posted in a way that 
can be measured and counted, you can create a chart or table showing the 
number of times a specific question or issue was raised. 


Welcome to ISAserver.org 


Forums | Register | Login | My Profile | Inbox | RSS HY | My Subscription | My Forums | Address 
Active Users: 3083 
Delete All Cookies | Mark All Forums read | Close All Categories 


Forum Description Topics Posts 


= [Threat Management Gateway (TMG) 2010] 


í General 
© Threat Management Gateway general support & information ae 7279 


© Installation 291 1115 
Issues with installation of the Threat Management Gateway 


> [Forefront Unified Access Gateway 2010] 


r General 

© Forefront Unified Access Gateway 2010 general support & 174 396 
information 
Installation 


(Q) Issues with installation of the Forefront Unified Access Gateway 2465 
2010 


© DirectAccess 


Discuss issues related to DirectAccess with Forefront UAG 2010 u at 


= [IAG 2007] 


FIGURE 4.3 Example of a forum log (isaserver.org). 


If your product already has a support site, start by reading the posts on that 
site. If you see that users have similar questions or comments about a specific 
user task, this may indicate that the information accompanying an option or 
page in the user interface is not providing the right information, or that addi- 
tional text clarifying expected or possible user actions is required. For exam- 
ple, the following posts show that users are frustrated trying to save an 
edited file, assuming that the feature is unavailable. If in fact the feature 
exists, but users cannot figure out how to find or use the feature, then you 
can surmise that users need better textual or visual cues for interacting with 
the application. 


Theresa - November 1, 2012 - Motorola Photon 4G with version 1.0.13 co 
> Sad 


This app currently doesn't allow me to edit the way | want to, and doesn't allow me to save an edited picture. There's no 
point in having it. | am going to delete the app. 


Yen - October 28, 2012 - Version 1.0.13 co 
* No save option, edit mode 
Edit mode is frustratingly USELESS, there's no option for saving edited photos. Kindly fix this ASAP 


Khrys - October 30, 2012 - Samsung Galaxy Y with version 1.0.13 co 
kkk save button :3 
how am i suppose to save pictures that i edited in “edit mode” if there's no save button :3 


FIGURE 4.4 Example of online user posts. 


In addition to learning about how users interact with the product, reading 
user posts will also help you understand their knowledge and motivation 
levels. While this may not be included as part of your data, it will help you 
understand user expectations and needs. 


ANALYZING YOUR DATA 


After gathering all your data, you'll need to make sense out of it. This 
requires interpretation, analysis, and categorization of the results. Following 
these general steps will help you organize the information in a way that is 
useful and will also help you understand how to best provide an informa- 
tion experience that meets your users’ needs. 


Analyzing Your Data 
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Organize 
the 


4 information 


Your first step is to log the data. When using an online tool or computer 
application to create and distribute your surveys, the tool probably has a 
built-in feature for copying all your data into a central location. If your 
data was gathered manually, you will need to log it yourself. Fortunately, 
many programs are available to help you log data as well as organize and 
view the data. Microsoft Excel and e-survey are all examples of tools you 
can use to log and sort your data. The following example shows how 
logged data may be represented in a bar graph or pie chart. From this 
data, you can see that most respondents have a favorable opinion about 
inline help links. 


Categorize 
users and 
groups 


Analyze the 
trends 


All Respondents 


Strongly Disagree No opinion Agree Strongly agree 
disagree 


FIGURE 4.5 Respondents’ answers to the question regarding the usefulness of inline help— 
graphical representation. 


All Respondents 


E Strongly disagree 
m Disagree 

E No opinion 

E Agree 

E Strongly agree 


FIGURE 4.6 Respondents’ answers to the question regarding the usefulness of inline help— 
graphical representation. 


Your next step is to organize your data, looking at demographics and user 
attributes. By analyzing the data further, the results provide another level of 
information, allowing you to draw conclusions about specific user groups. 
For example, you can see that system administrators have a more favorable 
opinion of inline help links, while support desk administrators responses 
were less favorable. 


® Support desk 
® System administrators 


m Desktop administrators 


Strongly Disagree No opinion Agree Strongly 
disagree agree 


FIGURE 4.7 Example of responses across groups. 


If you wanted to analyze this even further, you can divide the user groups 
into subgroups, based on relevant demographics, such as age and experience, 
or specific tasks. 


Analyzing Your Data 
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In a consumer product, it may be relevant to examine how different age 
groups or genders respond to questions. For example, if we go back to the 
questions we asked above about user interaction and attitudes toward online 
help links, this is a sample of how that data may be presented, if you wanted 
to see how respondents answer a single question. 


Paired choice 2 


4 
3 + 
= Paired choice 2 
2 
1 
0 Tr T T T a] 


Female <25 Female<25 Male < 25 Male > 25 


FIGURE 4.8 Example of data for a single question. 


Organizing your data visually, using charts and graphs, will help you under- 
stand the data, making it easier to see the relationships between responses 
and to draw conclusions. 


5 
4 
3 

a Paired choice 2 
2 = Paired choice 1 
1 
0 


Female <25 Female<25 Male < 25 Male > 25 
FIGURE 4.9 Sample of comparing data for age and gender. 


After you log and organize your data, it’s time to start analyzing it. The tools 
will help you organize the information, but you will still need to decide 
what it all means and how to use it. Ultimately, the tools you decide to use 
will be determined by the depth of the statistical analysis you deem necessary 
and the amount of time you want to invest. 


In most cases, basic statistical analysis and simple tools such as PowerPoint 
and Excel can be used to express your data visually. The charts and graphs 
offered by simple and easy-to-use tools are generally sufficient for under- 
standing user trends. If you have a lot of data, you may feel overwhelmed 
with information. It therefore helps to start by looking at the big picture, 
finding trends across demographics, user tasks, and user goals. 


When looking at each piece of data, and analyzing the information you've 
gathered, think about how that data will ultimately help you create a better 
information experience for your customers. 


After you analyze your data and see trends across demographics, you can cat- 
egorize the users into groups. These groups become the basis for defining 
customer personas. Creating personas and persona biographies is a good 
tool for mapping information needs to real users. This will help you under- 
stand the kind of information they need and how your user interface text can 
best serve their purposes. 


SUMMARY 


Before creating the information for your users, you'll need to understand 
what kind of information they need and the tasks they will perform. Simple 
research methodologies can be used to gather and analyze your data, helping 
you define user groups and understand your users. 


= The steps involved in gathering data about your users are as follows: Plan 
your research methodology, implement your plan, analyze the data, and 
then use the information to create user groups for your personas. 

= Surveys are a good tool for gathering measurable data from a large 
sample of potential users. 

= Site visits let you observe users in their natural environment, which helps 
you understand their real work habits and needs. 

= Focus groups provide feedback from a small group of sample users, 
helping you learn about user preferences, expectations, and behaviors. 

= ‘Talking to customer support can help you understand what tasks users 
are trying to perform, and their user scenarios. 

a When looking at your data, think about how that data will ultimately 
help you create a better information experience for your customers. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Creating Your Personas 


INTRODUCTION 


In the previous chapters, you learned about different types of users and 
applications, and methods for learning about the preferences of users who 
may be interacting with your application. As you gathered your data, such as 
demographic information, as well as your users likes and dislikes, you were 
also learning how users work and the types of tasks they perform. All the 
data you gathered helps identify key characteristics and similarities across 
users, so that you can group and categorize them. These groups and catego- 
ries become the basis for deriving your target personas. Your application may 
have several personas, each based on the specific characteristics and attributes 
of a major user group for your application. 


Although personas are fictional characters, the data used to create them 
is based on real-life people who exemplify your target user groups. After 
identifying your personas, you'll create persona biographies, including a 
name, picture, and title of the persona. The biography includes background 
information relevant to the application, such as experience, skills, and moti- 
vation. Then, you'll describe the tasks and goals of the user, relevant personal 
information, and motivational factors. Taking into account needs, abilities, 
motivation levels, key tasks, goals, and use-case scenarios of your customers 
will help you deliver the content your users want and need, in a way that 
makes sense to them. 


Personas can be created in several ways, depending on what you already 
know about your users. 
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If you have already identified your main user groups, you can start by creat- 
ing a task list for each user group. For example, in a home banking applica- 
tion, you may have identified three main groups of users: users who do all 
their banking online, users who only check their bank statements and trans- 
fer funds when needed, and users who mainly make stock purchases and 
sales. Then, you can create a list of tasks for each group. If you haven't identi- 
fied your main user groups or target users, then you can start by creating a 
task list mapping them to user groups later on in the process. 


CREATING THE TASK LIST 


The task list comprises all the tasks you expect users will perform with the 
application. These are the tasks for which the application is being, or was, 
designed to support. Let's say for example, you are working on an applica- 
tion users will want to download for tracking daily exercise and calorie 
intake. This is a sample of what a task list for this application may include: 


Create user account 

Log in using the user account 

Enter personal details (date of birth, sex, etc.,) 
Enter height 

Enter weight 

Calculate BMI 

Enter target weight 

Calculate calories needed per day to reach target weight 
Enter activities (calories burned throughout the day) 
View food calorie lists 

Join an exercise chat group 

Find friends to participate in chat group 

Log into chat group 

Create weekly exercise schedule 

Create daily vitamin chart 

Create weekly menu 


Continued... 


Categorizing User Tasks 


Continued 


View daily reports 
View weekly reports 
View monthly reports 


At this point, you don’t need to identify the subtasks or to create a task 
analysis of each step comprising the tasks. As you create your list of tasks, for 
each task ask yourself the following questions: 


What kind of user group is this task most relevant for? 

Why does the user perform this task (what is the main goal)? 
When does the user perform this task? 

How frequently is this task performed by the user? 

Is this task core to the application? 


After creating your task list, you are ready to categorize the tasks. Thinking 
about these questions will help you create the task categories. 


CATEGORIZING USER TASKS 


There are several ways to categorize tasks, and each task often belongs to 
more than one category. The categories below are consistent across most 
applications, although you may find you have additional categories that are 
important for your application. 


Proactive versus Reactive Tasks 

When a user initiates a task of his or her own volition, it is a proactive task. 
When a user performs a task due to an event or outside occurrence, the task 
is considered to be reactive. For example, making a phone call is a proactive 
task, whereas answering the call is reactive. In a business application, typical 
tasks, such as installing and configuring the application, are proactive tasks. 
Responding to program events or issues are reactive tasks. A reactive task can 
also be a response to a system notification or message that comes through 
an application (such as update notifications, or reply from another user of 
an interactive program). 


Understanding the difference between these types of tasks is important when 
you are deciding where and how to deliver the information, and how 
much information users need while interacting with the application. Users 
initiating a proactive task may be willing to spend time reading or searching 
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for information prior to starting a task; users responding to an event or error 
want the information available and within their reach at a specific moment. 


Task Frequency 
Another variable to consider when categorizing your tasks is how frequently 
users will perform that task. Task frequency can be broken down into three 


main levels: 
One-time tasks 
Infrequent tasks 
Frequent tasks 


One-time tasks are those tasks users perform once, generally when down- 
loading or installing an application, and when configuring initial settings. 
After the task is done, users will rarely, if ever, need to repeat the task. While 
this may make the task seem insignificant, if all your users must perform a 
task, and it is core to the application, then it’s important to make sure all 
your users can successfully complete the task. 


Infrequent tasks are those tasks users perform more than once, but not on a 
regular basis. For example, in the accompanying list, users will probably modify 
their weight setting as they lose or gain weight. But only some users—the ones 
who may still growing—will modify the height setting as well. 


Frequent tasks are those tasks users perform many times throughout the life 
cycle of the product—sometimes several times during the day, once daily, or 
even weekly. For example, in the list, entering food intake will be done fre- 
quently at the end of each day, or throughout the day, if the application is 
being used as intended. 


Understanding task frequency will help you focus on tasks that have higher 
relevance for users and on tasks that require the most readily available 
information. 


Categorizing User Tasks 


Core Tasks and Noncore Tasks 

Another way to categorize tasks is by level of importance. Tasks that most, if 
not all users, regardless of their expertise, will complete are core tasks (these 
are also known as basic tasks). These tasks are pivotal to the application—and 
being able to easily understand and complete core casks is crucial for users to 
successfully interact with and use your application. In our example above, 
a core or basic task is entering exercise data and tracking calories burned per 
exercise. Noncore and advanced tasks are tasks that only users with a certain 
level of knowledge, skills, or confidence are interested in trying to use. 


Software development teams usually consider the 80/20 rule when designing 
software. In short, this rule says that 20 percent of your features are the most 
used and interacted with. These are the tasks that are considered core, or 
basic, to the application. 


When designing your information, and planning the text that appears in the 
user interface, identifying and keeping in mind these tasks—the 20 percent— 
and mapping them to the target personas will help you focus on providing 
the right experience for the text most users will actually rely on when inter- 
acting with the application. 


Keep in mind that noncore tasks are not necessarily advanced. In fact, they 
may be rather simple to use and understand and may be important for the 
overall success of your application, but just not crucial for interacting with 
the application. 


First-Time User Experience Tasks 

Getting users over the initial first-time experience is a challenge in many 
applications. The first-time experience may include the download (or install), 
sign-up, and login phase. But when planning your information experience 
and content, the first-time experience refers to the point where users begin 
interacting with the application to complete tasks. If the first-time experience 
is difficult in an online application, users may simply close the application 
and move on to an easier one. In our example above, the first-time experi- 
ence would include entering the personal details, such as birthdate, height, 
weight, and weight goal. It would also include the first time the user tries to 
enter a food item or activity. Adding a simple tutorial, help callouts, or inline 
text may provide the additional support users need to get over the initial 
learning curve. 


In the next sample, the inline text provides all the information the first-time 
user needs to use the calculator. 
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Weight Loss Target Date Calculator 


Do you have 20ibs to lose? 30lbs? More? The Weight Loss Target Date calculator gives you an idea of how long it 
will take to lose that weight. After you enter your info, the calculator estimates how many calories you need to stay at 
the same weight (total daily calorie needs). It then calculates 5 different calorie deficits and how long it will take you to 
lose those pounds. 


(If you want to calculate your total weight loss percentage, use the Weight Loss Percentage calculator.) 
Instructions: 


1) Enter your current weight, height, age, and activity level, as well as your start date for losing weight and the number 
of pounds (or kilos) you want to lose. 


2) Click “Calculate.” 


3) The Weight Loss Table gives you S options to choose from. Pick the one you feel most comfortable with. 


= Option 1: 500 calories less than your total daily calorie needs. (approx. 11b a week -- add in more 
exercise to burn more calories) 


= Option 2: 15% less than your total daily calorie needs. (slow but steady) 

= Option 3: 20% calories less than your total daily calorie needs. (average loss) 
= Option 4: 25% calories less than your total daily calorie needs.(moderate) 

= Option 5: 30% calories less than your total daily calorie needs. (aggressive) 


Note: This calculator will not ao below 1200 calories a day for women and 1800 calories a day for men. 


@ Female © Male 


Weight: Ibs [z] 


Height: ft. [=] in. [=] 


Age: years 


Level of Activity: 
uep) Sedentary [=] 


StartDate: [Jan [¥] [01 [¥] [2012 [z] 


Amount to Lose: Ibs [z] 


Calculate Reset 


FIGURE 5.1 Providing inline help (FitWatch.com). 


In a business application, the first-time user experience may consist of defin- 
ing initial configuration settings. In this case, users are more motivated to 
succeed, but a difficult experience may result in calls to customer support 
that cost the company time and money. Understanding your users will help 
you decide how to help them through the experience by providing, for exam- 
ple, a well-designed landing page, or wizard. 


Understanding the tasks involved and the difficulties different types of users 
experience during their initial interaction with the application will help you 
integrate a helpful information experience into the user workflow for each 
target persona, getting them over the initial learning curve. 
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MAPPING TASKS AND CATEGORIES 
TO TARGET USERS 


After categorizing your tasks, the next step is to create a mapping between 
the tasks, the categorization, and the target users. Let’s assume that after gath- 
ering our data, we identified four user groups for our exercise application. 
Each of these user groups becomes the basis for at least one persona. 


= Women ages 30 and up who are trying to lose weight, get back in shape, 
and eat more healthily. This includes women who have recently given 
birth. We will call this persona Monica. 

= Men ages 18—35 who are interested in staying in shape, strength training, 
and eating the foods they need for increasing muscle mass. We will call 
this persona Jordan. 

= Men ages 35 and up who are trying to lose weight, and begin an exercise 
program after years of little or no exercise regime. We will call this 
persona Albert. 

= Teenagers ages 15—18 who are interested in maintaining or losing weight 
and keeping healthy. We will call this persona Kim. 


As soon as you decide on names for your personas, it’s a good idea to start 
using them in team conversations, written specifications, and design reviews. 
Ask questions about the personas, such as “Is this something Jordan already 
knows how to do?” and “How frequently will Monica need to do this?” 
Using personas in this way will help keep them at the center of discussions 
and hopefully in the center of the design decisions. It will also help you map 
your information design and text to real user-tasks and goals. 


Your mapping can be done simply in a table, or you can use a graphics 
program to create a chart. The mapping for the exercise program may look 
something like this. 


Create user account Core Infrequent/First 

time only 
Log in using the user Core Frequent/First All 
account time 
Password reset Noncore Infrequent All 
Enter personal details — Core First time/One All 
birthday time 
Enter personal details, Core First time/One All 
height, and weight time 
Calculating BMI Core Infrequent All 
Update height details Core Infrequent Kim 
Update weight details Core Frequent All 


Continued... 
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Continued 


Input body measurements 
Enter exercise goals 


Enter exercises done (time 
and activity) 

Calculate calorie equivalents 
per exercise 

Joining an exercise chat 
group 

Logging into a chat group to 
read the latest posts 
Entering posts to the chat 
group 


Core 
Noncore/ 


Advanced 
Core 
Core 
Noncore 


Noncore 


Noncore 


Infrequent 
Infrequent 


Frequent 
Frequent 
Infrequent 
Frequent (for 


chat group user) 


Frequent 
Nonfrequent 


All 
Kim/Jordan 


All 


All 


Kim/Jordan/Albert 


Kim/Jordan/Albert 


Kim/Jordan/Albert 


Compete with other players Noncore/ Kim/Jordan 
in chat group Advanced 
Creating weekly exercise Core 
schedule 


Enter vitamin intake 


Infrequent 


Jordan/Albert/ 
Monica 


Kim/Jordan 


Infrequent 


Noncore/ 
Advanced 


Noncore 


Frequent 


Jordan/Albert/ 
Monica 


Jordan/Monica 


Jordan/Albert/ 
Monica 


Infrequent Jordan/Albert 
Frequent All 


Create weekly menu 


Infrequent 


Noncore 
Noncore 


Create daily reports 
Create weekly reports 


Infrequent 
Infrequent 


Noncore 
Noncore 


Create monthly reports 
View reports 


CREATING USER SCENARIOS 


Once you have created your mappings, you can use the information to create 
scenarios for each persona. Scenarios describe how the application is used to 
meet the real-life needs of users. If you have done your research correctly and 
have created your task list, then your scenarios should map to the personas 
you identified, and you should be able to string together your tasks to create 
a story, or stories, about your users and their interaction with the application. 
For example, using our above sample, we can create a scenario for Monica. 


SAMPLE DAILY SCENARIO: MONICA 


Every morning after weighing herself, Monica logs into the exercise tool on her laptop computer. 
First, she enters her current weight and compares it to the previous day’s weight. Next, Monica 
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runs on the treadmill for 20 minutes, showers, and rushes off to work. Sitting at her desk, she 
logs back into the tool, this time on her smartphone. She updates the tool to add her treadmill 
time to her daily exercise log. She also adds the 10-minute walk from the car to the office. 
Monica navigates to the calorie counter feature and enters the items she had for breakfast. 
Throughout the day she updates the calorie counter to include all her meals and snacks. She also 
updates the exercise tracking feature to include any additional exercise, such as walking her dog 
and walking up four flights of stairs to her office. At the end of the day, Monica checks to see if 
she expended as many, or more, calories than she consumed. 


Every Sunday, Monica prepares a food plan for the coming week. She would like to join one of 
the chat groups, but she is not sure how to join. 


Monica is one persona; other personas may have different daily tasks. For 
example, Albert, who is becoming an avid cyclist, may want to compare his 
speed and distance on his morning ride to his own previous performance 
and to that of other cyclists. Participating in a cyclist chat group would be a 
frequent task for him. 


SAMPLE DAILY SCENARIO: ALBERT 


Albert rushes to work in the morning and has breakfast in the office canteen. He is busy all day 
at work and usually grabs a sandwich for lunch. 


When he gets home from work early, three days a week, he gets on his bicycle and rides 5 miles 
before dinner. After dinner he sits in front of his computer and if he remembers he enters the 
exercise details into the tool. He also tries to remember what he ate and logs that as well. He 
checks his e-mail and sees that his cycling group is riding on Saturday for 20 miles, so he enters 
that into the tool as well. Then he sees that the cycling chat group had some activity going on 
since he last checked, so he logs into the chat group to read the latest posts. Someone has asked 
a question about a bike trail he is familiar with, so he answers the question and adds information 
to a few other comments. 


Albert doesn’t weigh himself regularly, so he only updates the weight field every few weeks. 


Jordan, is somewhat of an exercise fanatic and is very interested in tracking 
his progress. This is what his scenario may look like: 


SAMPLE DAILY SCENARIO: JORDAN 


Jordan gets up and goes through his moming exercise routine. When he is dressed and ready for 
work, he makes himself a protein shake for breakfast and plans his day. As he drinks breakfast, 
he plans his exercise routine for the day and enters the exercise activities into the tool. He checks 
the vitamin plan and takes the vitamins he has listed for that day. 
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On his way home from work, he stops off at the gym and runs on the treadmill for 30 minutes; 
then he goes through the weight-training circuit he created with his trainer. 


At the end of the day, he reviews the exercise activities he entered into the tool, and updates 
any changes. He also logs the food intake for his day and notes the percentage of protein, carbo- 
hydrates and fat. Since he weighed himself at the gym, he also updates his weight if there were 
changes and checks the effect on his BMI. 


While he eats dinner, Jordan checks the chat group to see if there are any interesting posts. 


CREATING THE PERSONA BIOGRAPHIES 


When you have completed mapping the tasks, it’s time to put all the infor- 
mation together and create your persona biographies. The persona biography 
should include the persona name and short biography, and how the data 
relates to your goals. 


The following samples show how personas for the task list shown in the pre- 
vious pages may be defined. You can see that the relevant demographic 
information is provided, as are the goals of the user and their information 
needs. Also, keep in mind that you may create biographies for all the perso- 
nas you identified, or you can select the top few. 


Sample Biographies 


M on ica Goals: Lose 10 pounds she gained and to improve her overall health 


Age:55 
Status: Married + 2 children 
Occupation: Sales Trainer 


Primary tasks: 

* Track calories consumed and burned throughout the day 

+ Track weightloss and improved BMI 

How she uses the application: 
Monica accesses the tool throughout the day, mainly on her tablet 
device. She also users her smartphone when at work. 
She enters her morning weight and then enters each food item 
consumed throughout the day. 
She enters all activity done throughout the day, including her walk to 
and fromthe bus. 


She often searches for caloric and nutritional information before 
purchasing food items 


She plans her weekly diet using the built in food planner 
Information needs: 
* Monica likes help callout and getting started pages 
* She reads and responds to notifications 
* She would click help links on a tablet, but not on a smartphone 


Quote: I wanta tool that helps me stay on track and is easy to use. I think it would be fun to join achat 
group for support, but! don’t know how. 


FIGURE 5.2 Sample persona: women ages 30 and up trying to lose weight. 
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Albert N Goals: Get into better shape and improve eating habits 


Age:47 
Status: Divorced 
Occupation: Supervisor 


Primary tasks: 

e Track exercise, mainly cycling which he took up recently. 
* Track weightloss and improved BMI. 

How he uses the application: 


* Entershis exercise when he isin front of the computer. 


m à 
k \ * Accesses the tool onhis desktop computer. 


* Enters planned cycling events into the tool. 


* Recently joined the cycling chat group and participates in the chat 
sessions when he has time. 


* He participated in one challenge, and wants to do it again. 
* Checks his weekly and monthly progress when he remembers. 
Information needs: 


* Reads the text labels and prompts. Prefers his laptop since it is 
easier to read and input data than a smart phone. 


Doesn’t read the help. But reads help callouts and messages. 
Responds to notifications. 


Quote: ! want to learn what else | can do with this tool. I am not sure what other features are available. 


FIGURE 5.3 Sample persona men ages 35 and up trying to lose weight. 


Jordan L Goals: Increase fitness level and increase muscle mass 


Age:25 
Status: Single 
Occupation: History Teacher 


Primary tasks: 

* Track exercise done throughout the day 

* Make sure he’s eating the right foods and quantities for his workout 
regime 

How he uses the application: 
Accesses his tool on his smartphone and onhis laptop 


Creates a weekly workout schedule and enters the details of each 
workout. 


Tracks calories consumed, as wellas protein and carbohydrates 
Records vitamin intake 


Belongs to a chat group inside the tool. Check the messages daily, but 
infrequently contributes. 


Checks his weekly and monthly progress 
Information needs: 


* Wants the tool to be self explanatory. Will not click help links. 


* Reads button labels and prompts, and responds to notifications 


Quote: I want a tool that shows me how!’m progressing, and is easy and fun to use. 


FIGURE 5.4 Sample persona men ages 18—35 interested in strength training. 
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After creating your persona biographies, make copies to hand out to the 
team and post them where they are clearly visible. As you create the informa- 
tion designs and write your text, refer back to them, asking yourself what 
information each user needs, and the best way to provide it to them. 


SUMMARY 


Personas can be created in several ways. You can work in this flow: Create a 
task list, categorize the tasks, map tasks to users and group, and then create 
your persona biographies. 


The tasks list is comprised of all the tasks you expect users will perform with 
the application. 

Tasks can be proactive or reactive. When a user initiates a task of his or 
her own volition, it is a proactive task. When a user performs a task due 
to an event or outside occurrence, it’s considered a reactive task. 

Task frequency refers to how often the task is performed: Once, 
infrequently, or frequently. 

Core tasks are tasks most, if not all, users will complete when using the 
application. 

Getting users over the first-time experience is important as it sets 
expectations for the user. 

Mapping your tasks to personas helps you understand the priorities for 
each user group. 

User scenarios describe how the application is used to meet the needs of 
your users. 

The persona biography should include the persona name and a short 
biography, and show how the data relates to your goals. 

After creating your personas, refer back to them when creating your 
information. 


SECTION 


Designing Your Information 
Experience strategy 


Because users come from a variety of backgrounds and levels, there is no 
“one-size-fits-all” information experience. What is apparent and intuitive to 
one user may be difficult and complex to another, less experienced user. 
Understanding your users and their tasks is paramount in building a success- 
ful strategy. 


Once you understand your users, it’s time to think about their information 
needs and how the information will be delivered. This section describes the 
components for creating a successful IX strategy. This includes understanding 
the product life cycle and selecting the best information delivery mechanism 
based on the immediate needs of the end user. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Understanding User Reading Patterns 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, marketing and usability teams have spent millions of dollars 
and countless hours trying to understand how users view online pages. This 
data is used to decide where advertisements are placed in a page, to prepare 
general page layouts, and to show what fonts and colors are used in a page. 
This research can help writers design how to create the information in the 
page and how users read the information. The end result of these activities 
help our users interact with our products. 


Traditional research methods, such as usability studies, site visits, and user 
observation, also provide insights into how layout and content affect the 
way users read web pages, dialogs, wizards, and the like provided within an 
application. By taking the information learned from research and applying it 
together with basic usability principles, you can create user interface text that 
provides the optimal user experience. 


HOW DO USERS INTERACT WITH ONLINE TEXT? 


Most recent research on how users read online text has been done on web 
pages, using marketing research to observe and improve web page design. 
Advanced research methodologies include using tools such as eye tracking 
and mouse tracking, which provide empirical data and analytics about user 
navigation and interaction with the elements within the surfaces of online 
pages. 
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Eye-Tracking Research 

Eye tracking as a means of understanding user interaction with a product 
and improving product design was first used in the 1950s to study the 
movement of pilots’ eyes as they landed an airplane. It wasn’t until the 
1980s that researchers became interested in applying eye-tracking technol- 
ogy for understanding human—computer interaction. During an eye- 
tracking study, the user wears an eye-tracking apparatus, which includes an 
eye camera and other optical equipment, mounted on a helmet or some 
other headband, placed on the user’s head. Following an initial calibration 
stage, the apparatus records user eye movements as they navigate through 
each task, tracking both the pupil and cornea reflection as the user views 
the page. 


The eye-tracking data provides a visual assessment about how a user interacts 
with an interface, showing how a user interacts with specific areas on the 
page. As an additional form of data, eye-tracking software also records eye 
movements and mouse clicks, helping researchers understand the correlation 
between the users eye movements, gaze patterns, and actions. This data 
provides insights into the user’s viewing patterns, and while they can’t show 
you what users are thinking as they look at a screen, they can provide some 
insights. 


©) Search patterns 


The information provided by eye-tracking research helps us understand the 
ways users view and interact with online pages. 


= First glance: The area on the page that first catches the user's attention 
= Gaze duration: How long users gaze on a particular area 
= Visual direction: How users visually move through the user interface 
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= Scan patterns: How users scan pages and read text 
= Search patterns: How users scan pages when searching for specific 
items 


Through analysis of eye-tracking visualizations and recorded user mouse 
movement, results can easily be correlated and interpreted. For application 
designers, the data helps determine where to place the most important 
options and buttons. For information designers, the visualizations can show 
you where to place text that is most relevant and how much text users 
are likely to read in different locations on a page. Analysis tools provided 
in the eye-tracking software can further show you how users scan and read 
your text. 


Only a few years ago, eye-tracking technology required users to wear a heavy 
helmet-like structure and heavy glasses. This made it difficult for users to feel 
and act natural during the eye-tracking sessions. In recent years, eye-tracking 
technology has improved considerably, with portable units and smaller 
glasses held in place with a headband. This helps users feel more at ease and 
provides better results. While lightweight headbands and smaller glasses 
allow users to move about more freely, users are still aware of the equipment 
on their heads and are conscious that their eye movements are being 
observed. 


There are two common ways to show the visual output of an eye-tracking 
test: heat maps and gaze plots. 


Heat Maps 

A heat map is a graphical representation using colors to show where activ- 
ity takes place, based on duration of gaze. When used to evaluate user 
interfaces, darker colors, such as red, usually indicate areas with lower activ- 
ity, and brighter colors (such as orange, yellow, and green) show areas with 
highest activity. Areas with no coloration have no activity. For example, the 
accompanying graphic shows how users viewed this web page. Most atten- 
tion is paid to the box on the left side of the page, with very little visual 
activity on the right side of the page. You can also see that visual activity is 
strongest at the top of the page, becoming weaker toward the bottom of 
the page. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Example of a heat map (Tobii Eye-Tracking Software). 


In his book, Eyetracking Web Usability, Jakob Nielson identifies users’ ten- 
dency to view a page in an F pattern and to focus their attention on informa- 
tion presented in bulleted lists. This page, taken from Jakob Nielson’s 
research, shows a typical F pattern, which is similar to the pattern shown in 
the preceding example. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Example of a heat map (Jakob Nielson and Kara Pernice, Eyetracking Web 
Usability, 2009). 


Gaze Plots 

Gaze plots provide a visualization of user search patterns, showing an optical 
mapping of user scanning behavior in order. For example, the accompanying 
gaze plot shows the search pattern of a user when presented with a new web 
page. Similar to the outcome of the preceding heat map you can see that 
most activity occurs on the left side, toward the top of the page, with little or 
no activity toward the bottom right corner of the screen. 
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ADAPTIVE INFORMATICS 
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practitioners and researchers for the field. Our majors are Computer and 


Information Science, Bioinformatics and Language Technology. Lo¢al information 


e is information for members and visitors of the lab on the local 
s, which are accessible only from within the lab. 


You are at: CIS — Home page 


= Google Search 


O WWW © www.cis.hutfi Tracking by Tobi 


STUDY: Webbiselailua. STIMULUS: GoogleFi. RECORDING: 1. FRAME: http:/Avww.cis.hut.fi/, 
TIME SEGMENT: Only include fixations inside interval [39571 55274] ms. 


FIGURE 6.3 Sample gaze plot (AALTO, School of Statistical Machine Learning and 
Bioinformatics). 


The Minimum Error N bability Machine 


by Kaizhu Huang, Haigin Yang, Inwin-King, Michael R. Lyu, Laiwan Chan 
Journal of Machine Learning-Résearch vol. 5, pp. 1253-1286, 2004 


pers/vS/huang04a.htm! ~ Cached ~ Similar pages 


off Theory Vol.50(11), pp. 2801-2809, 2004. 
= Cached -~ Similar pages 


ho.edu/~dmallester/posteriorO1.ps - Cached - Similar pages 


ffect of the Attentional Blink on Spatial Processing 


by Christian and N. L. Olivers 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, Human Perception and Performance Vol. 30(3), 2004. 


httpy//content.apa.org/journals/xhp/30/3_  - Cached ~ Similar pages 


Eyeoooooooogle > 


Result page: 12345678910 Next Tracking by Tobii 
STUDY: EyeOgle. STIMULUS: EyeOgle. RECORDING: 2. FRAME: eyeogle.gif. 
TIME SEGMENT: Only include fixations inside interval [31,9946] ms. 


FIGURE 6.4 Sample gaze plot (AALTO, School of Statistical Machine Learning and 
Bioinformatics). 
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FIGURE 6.5 Heat map for Google.com. 


Research showing how users view a page on Google.com shows similar 
viewing patterns to the above heat maps. 


The following example shows the comparison between the heat map and 
gaze plot for this page. When combined, you can see how comparing heat 
maps and gaze plots can show you how users moved around the page and 
viewed the page. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Example of a heat map and the corresponding gaze plot 
(Courtesy of Günter Daniel Rey). 


Gaze plots can also be configured to show how users read text. This helps 
you understand how users scan blocks of text provided on a page. As you 
can see in this example, users start at the top left and read in a zig-zag 
pattern. However, toward the bottom of the text, the pattern stops with users 
only glancing at words toward the bottom of the text. 
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Xenotagos: s ("strange-ankle lizard”) is a little-understood thero of the late Xenotarsosaurus lizard") little-understood theropod late 
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Cretaceggis (~83 - 73 mya). It probably weighed 0.3- 1.0 tons. Cretaceous probably weighed tons. 
= = e- Ld 


The oe fosa} evidence consists of a small number of vertebrae and leg bones, only fossil evidence consists small number of vertebrae bones, 
retrieved from the Baj@@Barreal Formation, Chubut, Argentina. From these samples, retrieved from Bajo Barreal Formation, Argentina. From these samples, 
Martinez, Giminez, Rodriguez and Bochatey named the type species, X. bonapartei, Rodriguez Bochatey named type species. 


in 1986. It was probably an allosaurid. probably an allosaurid. 


FIGURE 6.7 Example of how users scan text from (AALTO, School of Statistical Machine 
Learning and Bioinformatics). 


Mouse-Tracking Research 

Mouse tracking, as its name implies, shows how users move the mouse 
around the page, and where and how frequently they click various options. 
Mouse-tracking heat maps are similar to any other heat map, showing areas 
where users most frequently moved the mouse or most often clicked. Mouse- 
tracking data is also useful for identifying “dead zones,” that is, the areas that 
have little or no activity. 


The following example shows a mouse heat map. In the example, you can see 
where users moved the mouse most frequently, other areas where mouse 
movement was detected, and areas where users did not interact with the page. 


Mouse Move Heatmaps ix | 


FIGURE 6.8 Sample mouse movements (Clicktale.com). 
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Click heat maps show the places on the page where users clicked the mouse. 
In the example below, you can see which options were most frequently 
clicked by users and areas where users did not have any interaction. 


FIGURE 6.9 Sample mouse click frequency (Clicktale.com). 


While mouse click data helps you understand which areas have the most 
activity, in the absence of other research you have no real way of telling why 
users clicked those options and avoided clicking others. Specifically, you 
can’t tell if users gazed at an area but did not click the option, or if they did 
not view the area at all. As such, mouse click tracking alone provides limited 
value. However, mouse click tracking, when combined with eye tracking or 
other research methods, is a powerful tool for understanding the correlation 
between how users search a page and how they interact with the links and 
options available in the page. For example, this chart shows the eye-tracking 
pattern, up until the time the user clicked an item. 
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FIGURE 6.10 Gaze plot pattern and mouse interaction (Tobii.com). 


WHAT THE RESEARCH TELLS US 


Fortunately, because the research shows that there is a high correlation 
(84 to 88 percent) between eye-tracking and mouse-tracking movements, the 
combination of both mediums is considered solid evidence and provides 
many insights into how users read text presented on a screen. 


Based on this research—eye tracking and mouse tracking—the research com- 
munity has reached a general consensus about the way users search for and 
interact with user interfaces, and how they read text online.’ 


Using the conclusions of Nielson’s research and based on what we know 
about how users read online text, here is a simple list of guidelines you 
should consider when building information into the user interface: 


= Users start reading at the top left corner of the page and move 
horizontally, in an F formation (this is the opposite for right-to-left 
languages). 

= After reading the first or second line of text on a page, users begin 
scanning the text. 

= Users scan text looking at keywords or phrases that will help them 
complete the task at hand. They do not read word by word, or read entire 
blocks of text. Rather, they are looking for relevant bits of information. 


'Many well-known research findings in web usability were presented by Jakob Nielson (Nielsen, 
(2006)), and many designers and writers use his research as the basis for web site design. 


Users are more likely to read bulleted lists than blocks of text. 
Users make a selection on the page as soon as they think they have 
enough information to understand the options. This is the point when 
they stop reading or skimming the text. 

= Users rarely, if ever, focus on the bottom right corner of the page. 


Based on these conclusions from the research, here are some helpful guide- 
lines for writing user interface text: 


= Provide the most important or useful pieces of information at the top of 
the page. If you have information the user must know before doing 
anything else on the page, it should be in the first line of text or set apart 
from another block of text. 

= Make the text easy to scan. Start a sentence with the main point of the 
sentence and use concise language throughout. 
Avoid large blocks of text. Instead, use bullet points, or callouts. 
Break your content into meaningful chunks of information in order to 
help users scan it for the information they need. Keep in mind that long 
lines of text are hard to scan. 

= Be aware that the words you use will help users find information as they 
skim through the page. Make sure keywords are easy to locate within the 
text. 

= To help users understand the relationship between text and interactive 
elements, maintain visual proximity between text and corresponding 
options. 


READABILITY SCALES 


Although placement on the page strongly affects how users read online, read- 
ing level is another factor you should consider when designing and creating 
your text. 


Many factors affect reading level, such as the user's reading skills and knowl- 
edge levels, but there are many readability scales and formulas available for 
determining the ease with which the average reader can read and understand 
your text. Most readability formulas are based on one syntactic variable 
(word length) and one semantic variable (number of words in a sentence). 


The most common methods for evaluating reading ease are the 
Flesch—Kincaid Grade Level Scale and the Flesch—Kincaid Reading Ease 
Scale, which are available in most word processors, such as Microsoft Word. 


Readability Scales Pros 
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90-100 can be understood by an 
average 5th grader 


60-70 can be understood by average 
8th and 9th grade students 


°0-30 can be understood by average 
college graduates 


FIGURE 6.11 Reading Ease Scale. 


This is how Microsoft Word presents readability statistics for the first sen- 
tence in this page: 


poo ee 
Adobe Reader has detected your first use of assistive technology with Adobe Reader 


and will now let you set accessibility-related preferences. This setup assistant can also 
be run by selecting the setup assistant from the menu. 


Readability Statistics 


Comparing the statistics to the Reading Ease Scale, you can see that this 
sentence is far beyond the reading ease of most readers. And based on the 
grade-level scale, the text scored 13.3, or at college level. 


By reducing the number of words and the sentence length, the readability 
statistics for this string are reduced. 


“This wizard helps you select how Adobe Reader interacts with 
assistive technology.” 


Readability Statistics 


Counts 
Words 
Characters 


Paragraphs 
Sentences 


Averages 
Sentences per Paragraph 
Words per Sentence 
Characters per Word 


Readability 
Passive Sentences 
Flesch Reading Ease 
Flesch-Kincaid Grade Level 


Although most journals written for the public aim their writing at an eighth- 
grade reading comprehension level, depending on your target audience, you 
can decide on the appropriate target reading level. Paying attention to the 
reading level of your text and matching it to the reading levels of your 
intended audience will help you create text that is easily scanned and 
understood. 


Readability Scales 
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SUMMARY 


In this chapter, you learned about research methods for understanding how 
users read online. Eye-tracking and mouse-tracking research helps us under- 
stand how users read and process user interface text. 


= Through heat maps and gaze plots we can understand the area on the 
page that first catches the user's attention (first glance), how long users 
gaze on a particular area (gaze duration), how users visually move 
through the user interface (visual direction), how users scan pages and 
read text (scan patterns), how users scan pages when searching for 
specific items (search patterns). 

= Mouse click heat maps show the areas over which the user moved the 
mouse and the mouse clicks on the page. 

= Research shows that most users move through the page in an F pattern. 
When creating your user interface text, keep in mind that users scan text, 
starting from the top left corner and moving down the page. If you have 
important text or options, make sure they appear within the hotspots 
on the page. 

= Readability scales help evaluate the reading levels content and 
understand the complexity of our text. Matching the readability levels 
of your text to the expected reading levels of your most common users 
will result in a better information experience. 


CHAPTER 7 


Applying Usability Principles to Your Wniting 


INTRODUCTION 


In the previous chapter you saw how users view online pages and how they 
scan content. Understanding how users read online will help create the right 
information for helping users interact with your application. This includes 
deciding what information users need and the best way to integrate that 
information into the interface. 


This chapter describes how usability guidelines and best practices apply to 
writing the text that appears within the application. Examples are presented 
throughout this chapter. When looking at these examples, think about the 
guidelines. What guidelines were followed, or where did the writers slip up? 
And ask yourself: How can this page be improved? 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR USERS’ INFORMATION 
NEEDS 


Being guided by usability design principles when you are building your 
information experience will help you design, build, and write the text users 
need to interact successfully with your application. Now that you understand 
the guiding principles of how users scan and read online, you are ready to 
move onto the next phase: understanding what kind of information the user 
needs. Before you can apply these principles, you should first understand the 
user attributes that influence their information needs and how users will 
interact with the application. 
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aP Add Content | 4G) Copy Content 


Expanded Manufacturer Content (EMC) 


E 
Sections (displayed inline): 


2) Product Features 


Links (opens a new window): 


Content is organized into sections, incorporated into the page 
(also referred to as Power Page). | Learn more 


» Preview Power Page 


UNDERSTANDING USER ATTRIBUTES 


User attributes are the qualities and characteristics of your users that impact 
the amount and type of information you will provide. Following are the 
questions you should ask yourself each time you design and write the text 
that will appear on a surface in the application. 


What Is the Current Knowledge Level of the User? 

If your application is targeted toward a well-defined, cohesive group, you may 
be able to make assumptions about their skill levels. For example, if you are writ- 
ing for business software that will be used by a specific user group, you may be 
able to assume that key phrases commonly used in that business environment 
will be understood by your users. These are the concepts, phrases, and terms 
you should use in the text. In fact, if you don’t use terminology matching the 
user knowledge levels and expectations, your application may lose credibility. 


The knowledge levels for applications created for a general audience are harder 
to gauge. Embedding helpful text into the surfaces, as well as explanations of 
key terms and phrases, may be required for users to understand the require- 
ments and tasks. 


| save ff Saveand ext EME 


Rich Media Box 


B 


Tabs: 


(4 Overview 


Videos, interactive tours, images, and 360° views displayed in a 
new window (also referred to as a Mini-Site). 


Learn more 


» Preview Mini-Site 


Actions v Actions v 


No links have been added for this product. 


FIGURE 7.1 The key terms and phrases are defined to help users understand the concepts. 


When in doubt, assume users are unfamiliar with professional terms and 
concepts and so provide the support they need to understand the interaction. 


What Are the Users’ Confidence and Motivation Levels? 

Understanding confidence levels and motivational levels is not easily 
achieved. Are the users likely to enjoy the challenge, or will they be easily 
frustrated? Gamers, for example, are generally more comfortable trying to 
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learn new ways of doing things, and will spend time playing around and 
experimenting with the application until they understand how it works. 


Users who are less computer savvy are more easily frustrated. Trying to set up 
an online banking application or booking a vacation with several stops along 
the way may become stressful, and so these users will be less motivated to 
continue with the process. Using text to provide additional support may 
keep these users engaged, guiding them until they are successful. Adding 
callouts, help prompts, help links, and success messages to the user interface 
are ways you can provide support and encouragement to your users, while 
guiding them through the application. 


Products 


dP Add Product 


Add your first product 


Welcome to Content Publisher. You are ready to start publishing 
content for your first product. Content Publisher will guide you 
through the process. Click Add Product to start. 


?) Read the Getting Started Guide 


?) Read about the publishing process 


FIGURE 7.2 Help callouts can provide support and encouragement. 


UNDERSTANDING INFORMATION ATTRIBUTES 


Information attributes are all the elements and characteristics of your text 
that, when combined effectively, will make your user interface easy to read 
and useful for your users. 


Readable Understandable 


D 


Visible 


FIGURE 7.3 Information attributes. 
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Visibility 

Even the best written text is not going to be very useful if the user can’t find 
it. Users scanning the page should understand immediately which informa- 
tion is relevant for which controls. Information that is vital on a page should 
be easy to see and find. 


Text Location 

The placement of the text on the surface depends on where and when the 
user needs the piece of information. If a piece of information is crucial for 
making a selection, it should be easy to see, and should be directly next to, 
or above, the control to which it relates. 


Although we know that users tend to scan a page from left to right, top to 
bottom, according to the Microsoft Windows Style Guide, users will most 
likely read the UI text in this order: 


CT Yineracve controis nthe center o yë 

(2 Joommitbutons ———SSCS~—~—~—S 

(3 interactive controls notin the center | 

O 

(5 Supplemental explanations ————SSSCS~S 

()Windowite ooo 

(7 )Statcteninmainbody SSS 

FIGURE 7.4 Reading order in the user interface (Microsoft Windows Style Guide). 

The layout of this page makes it easy for users to understand the logic of the 


page, to find and read the relevant text, and to understand the interaction 
between the text, the options, and the commit buttons. 
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General Sa SSS SS 


Home page — 
To create home page tabs, type each address on its own line. 


ag 


Use current 
Browsing history 
4e Delete temporary files, history, cookies, saved passwords, 
) and web form information. 


[F] Delete browsing history on exit 


Search 
P Change search defaults. 


Change how webpages are deplayed in 


FIGURE 7.5 Example of a well-designed page. 


One way to help users find information is to include the relevant text as 
part of the control itself. In this example, the information users need about 
restarting Outlook is part of the control. Users selecting this option are aware 
up front that they will need to restart the Outlook application. 


Online status and photographs 


&§ [7] Display online status next to name 
[7] Show user photographs when available (requires restarting Outlook) 


FIGURE 7.6 Placing important information directly in the control. 


Popup Messages 

If the user must know certain information before or after making a selection, 
or when moving between surfaces, you may decide that instead of placing 
the text directly on a surface, a popup message, or callout, is a better text 
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medium. Popup messages, while they should be used sparingly, are often the 
best solution for ensuring that the user actually sees the information. If a 
message is static—users always need it when they are on a specific surface— 
then a popup is probably not the best solution. If, however, only some users 
will need the information, depending on the selection they make, a popup 
may be the right way to ensure the message is viewed. 


= 
content package Suggestions - product The manufacturer item. (is Item a better Tab Name: Products; Add Product; “Product Sal - th 


content package; term?) successfully created” Walma 
so wha 
| „multipl 
ntent 4 $, and “Your content is published to two 
Microsoft Excel cts created retailers.” “Click Edit Mini-Site to organize 
ee your content into tabs” 
+h media (does not appear in the UI) This table inserted rows into your worksheet. This may | Iteractive you can upload rich media, documents, 
couse data in cels below the table to shift down. „unless and text 
Do not display this dalog again ith another 
dia, rich 
lize) is this 
documentation, arted, or 
marketing materials? 
rich content, enhanced content Describes content uploaded and By providing enhanced product Is this! 
assembled using Content Publisher -is information "enhan 
this a term we want to use in the inform; 


FIGURE 7.7 Example of a popup message. 


One benefit of popup messages aside from showing them only as needed, is 
that they don’t take up real estate on the page, nor do they distract users from 
focusing on other elements in the page, if and when the text is irrelevant. 


One downside, however, is that because popup messages disappear after the 
user closes the message, any important information is no longer available 
after the user clicks OK or Cancel. For example, after closing the following 
message, users may not remember where they can view the update status. 
And once the information is gone, they have no way of recovering it. 


Check for Updates [ ISA4ALL ] Eg 


Forefront TMG server is checking for updates. This may take some 
time. You can view the update status in the Definition Updates pane. 


J Don't show me this message again 
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Readability 

Readability refers to how easy it is to read your text. This sounds obvious 
and simple, but sometimes even the best written text comes out clumsy or 
too wordy when the message is placed on the surface. When writing for user 
interfaces, every effort should be made to provide text that is easy to scan 
and skim. Writing text that is concise and avoids extraneous information or 
information that is relevant in only a very few cases is one way to improve 
readability. Organizing your text into meaningful chunks, and deleting any 
extraneous words and punctuation, will also make it easier for users to 
interact with the page. 


Conciseness 

Concise text improves readability by keeping text to a minimum and 
eliminating any redundancy. Redundant text is either repetitive or not useful 
for completing the task at hand. Removing extraneous words or content 
improves the readability of your text by making it easier for users to find the 
information they need. Simple changes to your text can make a big difference 
in improving conciseness. 


In order to add a picture to your aloum, select the To add a picture to your album, 


Add Picture button. click Add Picture. 


Select whether or not you want updates to be Select if updates are downloaded 
downloaded automatically. automatically. 


In your attempt to keep text concise and minimalistic, however, you should 
remember that users do need some guidance; therefore, removing all helpful 
text is not the goal. 


Your text should be user focused and provide enough information for the 
user to understand the logic of the page, as well as the expected interaction. 
Conciseness alone does not make text more easily understood. As you can 
see in this example, some additional text would help the user understand the 
controls and options. The cryptic labels are not user-focused, and the layout 
of the page does not provide logical ordering of options, making it difficult 
to scan the page. Poor spacing and lack of alignment make it difficult to see 
the relationship between options. 


FIGURE 7.8 Example of overconcise text and poor layout. 


Spacing 

When you design and create your text, the spacing on the page should make 
it obvious which text and controls are related. White space between sections, 
group boxes, and proper alignment all provide visual cues, showing the con- 
nection between the elements on the page. 


In this example, the developer tried to space everything out to balance the 
page. However, the end result is that it’s difficult to discern which buttons 
actually belong with what text. 
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Certificate Deployment Options xi 


To indicate that the CA is trusted, the CA root certificate must be 
installed on client computers making HTTPS requests. 


f Trusted Root Certificate Deployment 


The trusted root certificate can be automatically deployed to domain 
clients using Active Directory (recommended). 


Automatic Deployment... | 


You can export the trusted root certificate to a file. It can then be 
distributed manually to clients. 


Export to File... | 
x | 


FIGURE 7.9 Example of incorrect spacing. 


Here you can see how slight changes to the spacing improve the readability 
of the controls. 


Certificate Deployment Options xi 


To indicate that the CA is trusted, the CA root certificate must be 
installed on client computers making HTTPS requests. 


M Trusted Root Certificate Deployment 


The trusted root certificate can be automatically deployed to domain 
clients using Active Directory (recommended). 


You can export the trusted root certificate to a file. It can then be 
distributed manually to clients. 


Export to File... | 


x | 


FIGURE 7.10 Improved spacing. 
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Understandability 

For information to be easily understood, you should use the clearest, sim- 
plest text possible. The words you use depend on the target users of your 
application. Whenever possible, use common words and terminology associ- 
ated with that application. When creating labels and object names, use 
names that are concrete and that effectively describe the object or action. 


Learn the common terminology associated with the technology and features 
included in your application. This will help you communicate the concepts 
and ideas using the right language for your users. 


Syntax and sentence structure also affect the readability and understandabil- 
ity of your text. Consistent sentence structure and shorter sentences are gener- 
ally easier to read and understand. Also, making sure the key concepts and 
terms are easy to identify in the text and paying attention to how the sen- 
tence displays on the page and where the sentences break helps the readabil- 
ity of your text. 


The following example shows what happens when the writer tries to overex- 
plain the feature. The lack of spacing in this dialog makes the text difficult to 
comprehend, and there is a general lack of cohesiveness The explanation 
in the second paragraph may have been added for legal reasons, but it 
may have been better placed under the options as a warning or an informa- 
tional note. 


Research Options alee 


To activate a service for searching, select the check box associated with that service. 


Services: 


Parental Control 


Parental Control is a tool with settings designed to help users control the use of the 
Research task pane. A password prevents unauthorized users from changing these 
settings. Users can choose to turn on filtering for services that daim to block 
offensive content. 

Microsoft cannot guarantee that offensive content will not be returned since the 
extent of a service's filtering capabilities is determined by each service provider. 
Some services do not provide any filtering of offensive content. 


[E] Turn on content filtering to make services block offensive results 
Allow users to search only the services that can block offensive results 


Specify a password for the Parental Control settings: 


Add Services... | | Update/Remove... | [ parental Control... | 


(o) [canc 


FIGURE 7.11 Example of too much text and poor organization. 
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Even a well-composed, concise sentence does not assure that text is easily 
understood. In this next example, the writer has good intentions. The sen- 
tence is concise and easy to read. However, the explanation is somewhat con- 
fusing and doesn’t help the user decide which option to select. 


A Do you want to save changes you made to Document1? 


If you dick "Don't Save", a recent copy of this file will be temporarily available. 
Learn more 


(save _} (oontsave } [cance 


FIGURE 7.12 Warning message sample. 


The following text, provided in the help topic (opened by clicking the “Learn 
more” link), gives a far better explanation and could have been used in the 
dialog instead of the current text. 


m 


When you close without saving 


If you close your file without saving, a version of your file is kept 
temporarily so that you can recover it when you open the file again. 


NEW FILES 


If vau are workina in a newly created file ar a temnorary Word 


Accuracy 

Even more important than conciseness and readability is the accuracy of your text. 
Users need to be certain that your text is correct in order to believe that it's worth- 
while. If you're presenting technical information, be sure it has been reviewed 
by a subject matter expert. Providing sensible examples and logical recommen- 
dations improves the accuracy and overall trustworthiness of your content. 


Accuracy is especially important in business and networking software where 
a simple mistake owing to unclear or inaccurate text can cost a company 
both time and money. And keep in mind that if network administrators in 
particular don’t feel that they can trust the information in the user interface, 
they will not want to use your product. 


With regard to consumer products, inaccurate text may not have a direct cost, 
but it will result in user frustration and a lack of confidence in your applica- 
tion. Once the trust is lost, users are hesitant to try the application again. 
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Consistency 

Consistency refers to several aspects of your text—terminology, syntax, and 
text position. One of the simplest ways you can help readers scan your text is 
to provide consistent terminology, syntax, and text positioning. 


Even a small glitch in consistency can cause confusion. In the following 
example, the inconsistent wording between the instruction in the block of 
text (Change password) and the button it relates to (Create password) can 
result in confusion. And although the user will probably figure out which 
button to click, it creates a poor impression and causes the user to pause 
unnecessarily. 


Content Advisor a | 


User options 
Users can see websites that have no rating 
y Supervisor can type 3 password to allow users to view 
== restricted content 
Supervisor password 


The supervisor password allows you to change Content 
Advisor settings or tum Content Advisor on or off. To 
change the supervisor password, click Change 
password 


ST 


Rating systems 


The rating systems you use are provided by other companies 
and organizations. To view or modify the list, click Rating 
wx Systems 


p 


FIGURE 7.13 Example of inconsistency within a surface. 


Consistent Terminology 

There are two types of terms you should pay attention to when creating text: 
terms you use when describing components of your user interface, and terms 
relating to the technologies and features in your application. 
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Terms describing the interface refer to the elements users interact with to 
complete their tasks (e.g., panels, windows, toolbars, task panes, button, and 
labels). Terms describing the technologies and features are directly related to 
the tasks and goals of the application. When describing the technologies and 
features, it’s important to use the terms consistently, making it easier for 
users to scan the text to find key terms. Creating a terminology list for the 
team will help you define the correct terms and use them consistently across 
features and within other written materials. If, for example, your application 
requires users to configure a network adapter, you should decide whether to 
call it a network adapter, network interface card, or NIC. Then use the term 
consistently throughout the application. 


Consistent Syntax 

There are many different ways you can write a sentence or a phrase. Creating 
a style guide outlining how specific types of phrases or instructions are writ- 
ten will help your users and will ultimately save you time when writing the 
text. For example, if you have a list of system alerts or events, using a consis- 
tent style to write the alert name and description will help users scroll 
through them, finding the information they are seeking. If you have a land- 
ing page with a list of options, using the same format for each option will 
help users scan the list. 


In this next example, you can see that each main section is a noun phrase as 
a title and that the options all begin with verbs. This helps users scan the 
page and find the options they need. 


AL Network and Sharing Center 
r View network status and tasks | Connect to a network 
View network computers and devices | Add a wireless device to the network 


ad HomeGroup 


Choose homegroup and sharing options 


e Internet Options 
¢ 


Change your homepage | Manage browser add-ons 
Delete browsing history and cookies 


FIGURE 7.14 Example of consistent syntax. 


Consistency is also important when users move between pages; using consis- 
tent language between surfaces helps users understand what is expected. In 
the following example, the instructions in the first page (on the left) do not 
match what the user sees in the next surface in the dialog (on the right) creat- 
ing a confusing transition. 
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(¥) I agree to the network terms & conditions 


Add or Change Home Page VN 


Make Google your homepage G ot von ee to ase the forming as yonr bome poge? 
i http://www.google.com/ 
After clicking, choose option 1 and hit "yes" to finish >) Use this wet as your only home page 


H | 5) Add this webpage to your home page tabs 
| Accept & Connect | 


No thanks, just take me online 


Understanding Task Attributes 

Throughout the life cycle of an application, users perform a variety of tasks. 
The amount of textual support you provide and the depth of the text depend 
on the task itself. You will need to consider several attributes of each task 
before creating the accompanying user interface text. These attributes are 
task complexity, frequency, and learnability. 


Complexity 

Task complexity does not necessarily relate to the difficulty of the task; nov- 
ice and advanced users alike often deal with complex tasks. Tasks are com- 
plex if they require several steps, or a sequence of steps to complete. 


When planning the content for a complex task, it is helpful to ask yourself 
these questions: 


= Isit clear how one step leads to another? 
= Are there dependencies between options (steps)? 
= At what point in the process will users require the most assistance? 


After thinking about these questions, you can decide the best location for the 
text and how to break the text up into helpful chunks of information. 


Task Frequency 

Many tasks, such as setting up an account and installing a printer, are done 
once, or infrequently, throughout the product life cycle. Other tasks, such as 
logging into an application, adding an item, or generating a report, may be 
performed on a regular basis. 


When designing your text, ask yourself: 


= How frequently does the user need to complete this task? 
= Is the task core to the application? 
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If a task is completed only once but is pivotal to the success of using the 
application, then it may require special instruction built into the workflow 
surface. Infrequent but complex tasks may benefit from creating a wizard to 
walk the user through the steps. 


For example, in the following page, in order to complete the task, the user 
must enter the interest rate. The callout pointing to the field draws the user’s 
attention to the task and also provides information on how to complete the 
field. The task on the right of the field lets the user know where he or she 
can look for the information. This is a good example of how you can help 
users complete an infrequent task that is key to completing a core task. 


Pay off credit card debt Step 2 0f 4 


We need additional info about your cards: 


Wells Fargo Priv... 


$1,483 —% APR 


BALANCE INTEREST RATE 


Wells Fargo Private Bank 


Interest Rate (APR) You can get your statement details at Wells Fargo Private Bank 


=z | Rate details Look for "Purchases" or “Standard APR" on your billing statement 
Here's what it might look like 


Annual Balance Subject Interest 
Percentage Rate to Interest Rate Charge 
Purchases 16.24% $1,053.50 $17.72 
Cash Advance 19.99% $0.00 $0 
Total $17.72 
Cancel Back Next 


FIGURE 7.15 Helping users complete a core task (Mint.com). 


Learnability 

As in all tasks you complete throughout the day, some tasks are easy to learn, 
while others may have a steeper learning curve. When you create your infor- 
mation, think about the difficulty level of the task and the likelihood users 
will stumble through the steps each time they complete the task. Depending 
on the complexity of the task, the frequency, and the learning curve, you can 
decide the best approach for providing information. Wizards and integrated 
help balloons are good strategies for tasks with a high learning curve. If a 
task has a short learning curve, a simple text prompt and accurate label may 
be all that is required. 
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In this next example, first-time users will have a difficult time understanding 
how to get started using the tool. 


Qa Oo) a Gz) 


Time left Acceleration 


FIGURE 7.16 A help prompt would help users get over the learning curve. 


A simple help balloon or text prompt on the page would be valuable for 
helping users get started. 


General Writing Considerations 

Write about Tasks, Not Features 

Software teams often think and plan in terms that describe product features 
and options. And since we talk about the application in these terms, it’s easy 
to write in these terms as well. Before preparing your information, think 
about each task and what the user is trying to accomplish. Remember that 
users don’t think about features, but rather think about actions. 


Run the Add Content Wizard Add content to the page 


Enable the caching checkbox Cache content retrieved from the Internet 
Define album properties Design the pages of my album 
Turn on track changes Keep track of the changes | am making 
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Keeping the task in mind will help you write introductory text and labels 
that describe tasks and actions rather than the user interface—and avoid stat- 
ing the obvious. In the first example below, the introductory text is almost a 
repetition of the checkbox text. 


Caching Properties 


This text describes 
the checkbox 


Select if you want to enable caching 


Œ Enable caching 


FIGURE 7.17 Example of feature-based text. 


Caching Properties This text describes 
the action 


Select if content retrieved from the 
Internet will be stored in the cache 


[Æ] Enable caching 


FIGURE 7.18 Example of task-based text. 


In this example, little text is devoted to describing accessibility-related 
options and assistive technology; most of the information relates to how the 
wizard works rather than to the available options. And while the tone of the 
text is friendly, the content does not relate to the actions the user may want 
to take in the page. 
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Accessibility Setup Assistant © 0 


Adobe Reader has detected your first use of assistive technology with Adobe Reader 
and will now let you set accessibility-related preferences. This setup assistant can also 
be run by selecting the setup assistant from the menu. 


In the next few panels you will be guided through options that affect how Adobe 
Reader displays documents and interacts with assistive technology. 


The preferences shown in the panels are initialized to values recommended for users 
of assistive technology. 


Each panel will allow you to go back to a prior panel or cancel the process. Your 
settings will not be recorded until you select the 'Done' button on the last panel. 


First, we would like to know what assistive technology you are using. This will let us 
tailor the following options. 


© Set options for screen readers 
© Set options for screen magnifiers 


© Set all accessibility options 


| Use recommended settings and skip setup | 


FIGURE 7.19 Example of text describing the page. 


The following page provides another example of a textbox in which text 
placement, conciseness, and spacing should be improved. The nondescriptive 
frame titles don’t provide helpful information. And the placement of the 
explanatory text is somewhat confusing; it isn’t entirely clear from the block 
of text what will be ignored—the checkbox and the frequency setting, or 
both. If the text only relates to the second control, it should be placed next 
to that control. 


Spedfy how frequently feeds and Web Sices wil be downloaded. 
This setting is ignored for feeds that have a publisher's 
recommendation greater than the specified value. 


[F] Automatically check feeds and Web Sices for updates 


Every: i day y 


Advanced 

[V Automatcally mark feed as read when resdng a feed 
[J Turn on feed reading view 

om Play a sound when a feed or Web Sice is found for a 
= webpage 


[F Play a sound when a monitored feed or Web Sice is updated 
[V] Turn on in page Web Sice decovery 
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FIGURE 7.20 Example of layout and text issues. 


Provide Examples 
One of the most effective and easiest ways to help users enter data and make 
selections in a page is to provide an example of the expected input. Examples 
can be far more effective than written descriptions or help topics. 


In this example, not only is the description difficult to understand, but the 
input box does not provide the right visual clue as to how many digits are 


allowed. 


ACCOUNT PIN & SECRET QUESTION 


Your Account PIN is Really Important 


You'll need your Account PIN to add money, login and purchase items from the downloads store. Please write down your Account PIN and keep it somewhere safe. It 
must be 6 numbers long (no letters or special characters). No more than 3 identical numbers in a row (222). No more than 3 sequential numbers (234) 


Create Your Account PIN (vKey)* 


Confirm Your Account Pin (vKey)* 


After entering a PIN incorrectly, this is the error provided. 
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Customer Profile 


Your Account PIN must be 6 digits long. Please try again. 


Confirm Account PIN (vkey) is required. 


Account PIN (vKey) is required. 


PERSONAL INFO 
Gender” CMale “Female 


First Name” N Last Name* 
Linda Lior 


Address 1* Address 2 


anason 


Adding an example with a sample PIN number under the input box would 
provide the crucial information that the PIN must be exactly six digits long, 
and at the same time demonstrate the constraints of the PIN in a way that is 
much easier for the user to understand. Also, moving the text describing the 
PIN so that it is easier to read would help users understand the PIN 
requirements. 


ACCOUNT PIN & SECRET QUESTION 


Your Account PIN is Really Important 
You'll need your Account PIN to add money, login and purchase items from the downloads store. Please write down your Account PIN and keep it somewhere safe 


PIN must be 6 numbers long (no letters or special characters). No more than 3 identical numbers in a row (222). No more than 3 sequential numbers (234 


Create Your Account PIN (vKey)* Confirm Your Account Pin (vKey)* 


Examples: 111222, 123123 


Examples can take on many different forms, depending on what the user 
must enter, helping users understand what data they are searching for, or 
what values to enter. Examples are particularly helpful when users must enter 
a string, such as a URL that must be written in a specific format. 
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Manage Settings 


Enter a URL 


FIGURE 7.21 Add examples to clarify input format. 


In the input box, adding an example would help users understand the format 
that should be used (e.g., https://www.mysite.com). 


Using the Right Language 

Previous chapters discussed ways to learn about your users and different 
types of users. When creating your messages, keep in mind the target users 
and use language that is appropriate for that group. 


This error message may be appropriate for an IT administrator, but the com- 
puter jargon and recommended actions (sending the user to the event log or 
to the command-line) are far too technical for a home user. 


C:\Users\User\AppData\Local\ Temporary Interne Files\Content.JES\4K7ASV19" 


(x) C:\Users\User\AppData\Local\ Temporary Interne Files\Content.JE5\4K7ASV19\msert[1].exe 


The application has failed to start because its side-by-side configuration is incorrect. Please 
see the application event log or use the command-line sxstrace.exe tool for more detail. 


On the other end of the spectrum, web applications in particular use infor- 
mal language and tone. Keep in mind that while your tone should be 
friendly, it should also be appropriate for the application and user. For 
example, in the following screen, this text “yada yada” is fine for Google, 
but would be inappropriate for a business software application. While 
Google is able to get away with this kind of informality, it’s somewhat 
doubtful that users will understand the terms latency and site latency used in 
the explanatory text. 
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x 


x 


x 


w Favorites =a 


38-6 


[Secure Search 2 E ~ 
bng G pë @ p 
Norton- @ - 

Google 


D A a aT & 


X 2Y Search > |» More >> 3s 


Web Slice Gallery v 


Get the most out of Google Toolbar! 


PageRank and future page-related services are part 
of our enhanced features. 


fm v Pagev Safetyy Tools 


Please note, this isn't the usual yada yada: 

Ifyou enable enhanced features, the URLs, latency, 
and other information about the sites you visit will be 
anonymously sent to Google. We use this data to 
track site latency and usage in order to improve many 
of our products. (Privacy Policy). 


t 


Welcome to 


Google Toolbar 


No thanks | | Enable enhanced features 


FIGURE 7.22 Use the right terms and level of formality. 


General Text Usability Guidelines 

In the earlier sections, we talked how to improve the information experience 
for your users. Below is a list of the general guidelines for you to refer to 
when creating and writing the information appearing in the user interface. 


L 


Use natural language, choosing terms, keywords, phrases, and concepts 
that are familiar to users. Avoid the tendency to use computer jargon 
when common, easier to understand words are available. 

Use consistent terminology, consistent syntax, and consistent style 
throughout the application. This will help users find the keywords and 
phrases. 

Avoid words such as “terminate” and “abort” that have a negative 
connotation, when a better word is available—for example, “end” or 
“stop,” respectively. 

Always use a tone that is user-focused, encouraging, and positive. Never 
blame the user or make the user feel inadequate by using 
condescending or angry language. The tone should be friendly and 
straightforward. Avoid any legal or corporate undertones. And never use 
a sarcastic tone. 

Let users know how they are proceeding. The outcome of an action 
should be obvious, with feedback provided to let users know that they 
are moving along successfully, that the system is processing the action, 
or that an error has occurred. 
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6. If an error or warning message is required, the message should include a 
brief explanation of what caused the incident and should provide ways 
to amend the problem and continue. 

7. Avoid using technical terms and system code in the message, and don’t 
suggest a fix that requires technical knowledge beyond the user’s 
capabilities. 

8. Text should be accurate and relevant for the current page or task. 
Adding nice-to-know information will slow the user down and may 
even cause confusion. 

9. Your text should guide users toward their goals. If additional 
information beyond what you can offer in the interface is required, 
consider adding help callouts or help prompts to the surface. 

10. Text and options that go together should be spaced near each other so 
that the relationship between the text and associated controls is visually 
apparent. 

11. Help links within the interface should navigate to a topic relevant to the 
task users are focused on when clicking the link; it should not take users 
to a general help page or landing page. 


WHAT ARE THE KEY COMPONENTS OF A POSITIVE 
INFORMATION EXPERIENCE? 


Saul Carliner, PhD, CTDP 
Editor-in-Chief, IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication 


Ultimately, the goal of a positive information experience is to have users find the information they 
need and perform the task of interest as quickly as possible—and succeed on the first try. 


This sounds easy, but getting there is hard work. First, we need to make sure that users find the 
information needed quickly. That requires a good information architecture and clear navigation, 
as well as a good search capability. 


When users find the information they want, we need to make sure that the information is really 
he information sought (sometimes, it merely appears that way). To do so, we need to identify 
areas of possible confusion and put pointers both in the search systems and, at the top of pages 
hat might be confused, to help users figure out quickly whether or not they're really where they 
want to be. 


f they're there, we need to think about the user experience at that moment and address 
expectations (either directly or acknowledge that we're not going to do so). Genre theory 
is the most helpful framework for this because genres, at their core, are about the unwritten 
expectations that users bring to well-defined situations. We need to correctly identify 
he “genre” we're dealing with, take time to identify the expectations users have with that 
genre (most of which are never formally documented), and then make an effort to address 
hem. 
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Of course, communicating in plain language and presenting information that’s accurate and 
instructions that really work are essential. And definitely provide visuals if they're going to help 
clarify the written content. 


But sometimes that doesn't happen for reasons beyond our control. So we also need to provide a 
means for helping users acknowledge whether or not the information met their needs and, if not, 
help lead them to the correct information (to the best of our ability to anticipate likely errors). 


n other words, the components of a positive information experience start with thinking about 
what a user might want at a particular moment, how users might think and respond, and design- 
ing and writing accordingly. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter, you learned how users read and process user interface text. 
Remembering these principles will help you create content that helps your 
users read and understand how to interact with your application. 


= When creating your user interface text, keep in mind that users scan text, 
starting from the top left corner and moving down the page. If you have 
important text or options, make sure they appear within the hotspots on 
the page. 

= When writing your text, think about user attributes, information 
attributes, and task attributes. 

= When designing your information, consider the complexity, frequency, 
and learnability of a task. 

= Examples are an effective way to help users enter data and make 
selections on a page. 

= Your text should focus on the tasks users want to complete, not on the 
features. 

= Following the usability guidelines for text will help you create text that is 
easy to scan and understand. 


CHAPTER 8 


Creating Writing Guidelines 


INTRODUCTION 


Before you begin writing your text, its a good idea to define the writing 
guidelines you will use and to come up with a clear set of guidelines for 
your user interface text. The guidelines will become a valuable source of 
information for the developers, product managers, and technical writers. It 
will also help you create a user interface that is consistent across features and 
products. 


In addition, your application should meet the guidelines for accessibility and 
globalization. Creating and understanding these guidelines will help you cre- 
ate text that is easily navigated and easily localized. 


This chapter describes the elements that go into creating a style guide and 
the guidelines for building accessibility into your user interface text. It also 
describes ways to make your application easily localized and read for an 
international audience. 


WHAT IS A STYLE GUIDE? 


A style guide is a practical document describing the standards for writing and 
designing information for a company, product line, or application. A com- 
pany may have several different style guides—one for internal documents, 
customer facing documents, product documentation, online help topics, and 
user interface text. While creating a style guide may take some time upfront, 
there are many benefits that ultimately result in uniform, easy to read con- 
tent within the application. 


Each application has a variety of surfaces and content types. Defining the for- 
mat and writing styles for each surface and element in your user interface 131 
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will ultimately save you time trying to decide where and how to present 
information on each page. 


Using a style guide is especially useful when you have more than one writer 
on a project, or if writers are replaced during a project. A style guide helps 
keep the text consistent between writers, and if you have several developers 
and product managers, each writing his or her own text, it will help keep the 
text consistent across the application. When a user moves through the user 
interface, consistency across an application helps the reader stay oriented and 
on task—and less distracted by changes from page to page. 


When creating your style guide, it’s also a good idea to remember that many 
large companies, including Apple, have style guidelines available to the pub- 
lic. If your product runs on one of these operating systems, you may find it 
useful to integrate and use many of the styles and writing rules they recom- 
mend. While you will still need to create guidelines specific to your own 
application, looking at existing style recommendations can save you time 
when preparing your own style guide. 


The main purpose of a style guide is to ensure your text is easy to read and 
understand. 


What Does A Style Guide Include? 
A style guide should include your team’s standards for writing text as well as 
directions on how and where text should be placed on each surface. 


A good style guide will let the team know the fonts that should be used, 
how the text is placed on the page, and the way text is written (e.g., language, 
tone, vocabulary). It should also include details about adhering to accessibil- 
ity guidelines and considerations for localizing and globalizing your 
application. 


When creating your style guide, consider creating guidelines for each of these 
main topics: 


= Writing style 
= Typography guidelines 
= Writing guidelines for each content type 


DEFINING WRITING STYLE GUIDELINES 


Writing style guidelines define how text should be written; your writing style 
should make it easier for users to understand and interact with the controls 
and options presented in the interface. When defining your writing style and 
guidelines, such as punctuation, it’s a good idea to use a known source as 
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your “go to” guide. The Chicago Manual of Style is well known in the technical 
writing world as a leading source of information about punctuation and writ- 
ing style guidelines. The Microsoft Manual of Style for Technical Publications pro- 
vides many good examples of writing guidelines for user—computer 
interaction. 


Writing style is a combination of factors—such as tone, and language, and 
sentence structure. 


Writing Style 


Deciding on the Appropriate Tone 

When having a conversation, your tone changes depending on the person 
you are speaking to and the context of the conversation. In a single conversa- 
tion, your tone may change several times: You may start out formally and 
move to an informal tone, fluctuating between humorous and serious, or 
from light-hearted to angry and back again. When writing user interface text, 
the options for tone are somewhat limited to informative, friendly, and sup- 
portive, generally all at the same time. 


While the level of formality remains constant throughout the application, 
some changes in tone are appropriate, and occasionally some humor may be 
useful for making your users feel more comfortable. Remember, however, 
that humor, if resorted to at all, should be used sparingly and only under the 
right conditions. 


Tone is created by the words you choose and your style of writing. 


For example, the following message uses an informal tone, with some 
humor. Notice that the message does not place any blame on the user for 
opening a web page or tab that caused the problem. It lets the user know in 
a friendly way that there is a problem, and it gives possible reasons for the 
problem as well as possible ways to remedy the situation. 
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1 Well, this is embarrassing. 


Firefox is having trouble recovering your windows and tabs. This is usually 
caused by a recently opened web page. 


You can try: 


= Removing one or more tabs that you think may be causing the problem 


® Starting an entirely new browsing session 


Restore Windows and Tabs 
v a[i] Window1 
v $ WebCollage Content Publisher 
v & Hotmail - lindalior@live.com 


| Restore | [Start New Session | 


FIGURE 8.1 Example of informal tone. 


Choosing the Right Language 
Although tone is a function of the way you write, language is about choosing 
the right words and how you put words together. 


The language and terminology you use should take into account your 
users’ knowledge, skills, and other relevant demographics, such as educa- 
tion, age, and gender. If your company already has marketing and sales 
publications, you may need to align your text with the marketing and 
business messages of the company. At the same time, you need to remem- 
ber that user interface text should be concise avoiding marketing buzz 
words and other corporate language. Keeping in mind the personas for 
your application will also help you choose the right words for your 
messages. 
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Here are some guidelines to follow, along with any guidelines specific to 
your industry, company, and application. 


Use common language but avoid slang. Common language is easy to understand 
and easy to translate. This is everyday language, as if you are having a 
conversation with the user. And while some slang may be well known to 
many of your users, it may be difficult for nonnative English speakers 

to understand. Moreover, some slang words are understood differently by 
different age groups and may be considered too informal by some users. 

Use terminology users will understand. Use the standard industry terms if 
they exist and are commonly used. If there is a common term that your 
users will understand, then that is the word you should use. If, however, 
your users won't understand the industry term, then explain it in words 
they will understand. For example, if your users are IT professionals, they 
will of course understand the difference between an HTTP and HTTPS 
connection. If they are not IT professionals or are working in a network- 
related environment, you will need to explain the difference. 

Use acronyms when the acronym is better known than the full term. When an 
acronym has become the common way of relating to an object or a 
concept, then you should use that acronym in the user interface. Not only 
will it save space, but it will make the text easier to comprehend. For 
example, users may have a more difficult time understanding “Internet 
protocol address” than the more commonly used term “IP address.” Writing 
“Digital Versatile/Video Disc” instead of DVD would similarly confuse users. 
Avoid long words when a shorter word for the same thing exists. If a shorter 

word can be just as precise and easily understood, then use it. For example, 
photo instead of photograph, e-mail or email instead of electronic mail. 

If more than one term exists for an object, choose the term that best suits your 
users, and then use that term throughout. For example, the terms image, 
picture, and photo are often used interchangeably. Select the most accurate 
and common term, and then use it exclusively. 


Putting the Words Together 

Using the right tone and language also includes making your users feel 
comfortable and putting them at ease. The way in which you write can make 
a big difference in how your users perceive your software, and whether or 
not they enjoy the interaction. Here are some simple rules to follow that will 
help you guide your users in a positive way: 


Write in the positive. When you think about someone you enjoy speaking 
with or listening to, most likely their speech patterns encompass positive 
thoughts, words, and gestures. Your users will also appreciate a positive, 
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supportive tone. The user interface is not the place to scold, blame, or 
use negative or condescending language. 

= Be the authority, but avoid being authoritative. The information you provide 
should be accurate but you should not talk down to your users. Avoid 
writing as if you are the computer, and also avoid using corporate jargon. 
The words you use and your style of writing should elicit a positive 
reaction from your users. 

= Explain new concepts but avoid overexplaining. Introducing a new idea or 
concept can be difficult in the user interface. On one hand, you want users 
to have enough information to understand what they are doing and to 
make logical selections. On the other hand, the user interface is not ideal for 
teaching concepts and large blocks of text. If your application supports help 
links, you can provide just enough information for users to understand the 
options on the page. Then, provide more information using a help link— 
either opening a help balloon in the page or navigating to a help topic. 

= Remember that the user is a person, not an object. Messages should be 
directed toward the person sitting at the computer, using the application. 
Also remember to address the user as “you” when it’s appropriate. 

= In this example, the user may be somewhat taken aback by being the 
focus of the message “You are not fully protected.” A better, more accurate 
message would be “Your computer is not fully protected.” 


AVG Anti-Virus Free Editio 
File Components History Tools Help 


AVG Check the overview for your component status. 
. Anti-Virus = Click fix to resolve all. 


FREE EDITION 


Security components and status overview 


Anti-Virus Anti-Spyware x LinkScanner E = 
E Database is outdated E Database is outdated & Active P 
@_ Scan now 
Last scan: 20/03/11, 18:55 > Compare our products 


| g) Resident Shield Family Safety LiveKive 


@ Active br @ Activate now... =~ O Activate now... 


Update Manager - License 
Active @ Running =O} Q Active 


| Click here to easily 
upgrade to the new + 
enhanced AVG version Anti-Rootkit PC Analyzer Identity Protection 


Be" Qi. as 


Description of selected component 


Virus DB: 2112/4791 Selected component description (no component selected right now). 
AVG version: 10.0.1424 
License type: Free 


& Hide notification 


FIGURE 8.2 User-focused message (incorrectly used). 


Punctuation 
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Punctuation can help speed up reading by clarifying the meaning of your 
sentences. Your guidelines should cover the types of punctuation that are 
acceptable and not acceptable. When it comes to user interface text, shorter 
sentences are generally easier to read. 


Common punctuation marks you should specify in your guidelines are pre- 
sented in the following table together with some sample guidelines. You 
may want to add more examples and guidelines for your application. 


Comma , 


Colon : 


Semicolon ; 


Question mark ? 


Period . 
Exclamation mark ! 


Ellipsis ... 


Dash — 


Parentheses ( ) 
Slash / 


Plural “s” 

Avoid using (s) or /s to 
indicate a possible 
plural 


Use a comma in a series of more than two sequential items. 
A, B, and C 
Use commas according to The Chicago Manual of Style 


Avoid colons except at the end of a command or when 
showing an example. 

Example: 

Enter the name of the computer: 


Semicolons create long, complex sentences and should be 
avoided in user interface text 

Use question marks when the user action is directly related 
to a question. 

Do you want to continue? 

How do you want to configure this computer? 


Use a period at the end of a complete sentence. 


Do not use exclamation marks in the user interface 
text. Instead, use the caution icon at the beginning of a 
sentence. 


Use the ellipsis to indicate that more information or another 
option will follow. 


Use dashes (em dash) only when needed to set off an 
explanation, example, or comment from the main 
thought of a sentence. Do not use a dash to hyphenate 
words. 


Use parentheses only as needed. Put a period inside the 
parentheses if it is a complete sentence. 


Use the slash as needed to indicate a path. Do not use 
and/or. 


Avoid using this construct. If possible, write in the plural form 
unless the value will always be singular. 

Correct: Select the pictures for this album: 

Wrong: Select the picture or pictures for this aloum: 

Wrong: Select the picture(s) for this album: 

Wrong: Select the picture/s for this album: 
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TYPOGRAPHY GUIDELINES 


At the most basic level, typography refers to the typefaces and fonts used for 
displaying the text in your application. Typefaces are a family of fonts, such 
as Ariel, Helvetica, and Segoe. When you select a font, you also define the 
size of your letters. Each family of fonts may have several associated fonts 
(i.e., styles) within that family (as shown in the following table). 


Helvetica Helvetica Bold 
Helvetica Italic 


Ariel Ariel Bold 
Ariel Black 
Ariel Italic 
Ariel Rounded Bold 


Segoe UI Semi Bold 
Segoe Print 
Segoe Ul 


Typography affects the legibility and readability of your text and strongly 
impacts the reading speed and comfort of users. 


= Legibility is the ease with which the reader can distinguish one letter 
from another. In general, legible typefaces usually have larger closed or 
open inner spaces. 

= Readability, as mentioned in previous chapters, refers to how well and 
how easily text delivers its message to a reader of that text. While reader 
ability, motivation, and knowledge, as well as vocabulary and text 
structure, affect readability, typology—typeface, font size, text spacing, 
and layout—affect the overall readability of your text. 


If you have UX designers or graphic artists working on your application, they 
are usually highly involved in defining the fonts and styles used within the 
interface. They have been trained to understand how users react to colors 
and different fonts, and they can create the typography guidelines for you. In 
the absence of a designer, look at applications you find easy to read and scan 
and use similar fonts and styles. 


Here are some typography guidelines for making your text more legible and 
readable: 


= Create a typography hierarchy that defines fonts for headings, body text, 
options, links, notes, and the like. A consistent typography hierarchy 
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helps users understand the structure of your content and helps them read 
through the page. 

= Define the typeface that will be used. Typefaces are either serif or sans 
serif. A serif font includes the small turns that finish the strokes of letters 
in a font; sans serif font doesn’t include the small finishing strokes. Serif 
fonts (such as Times New Roman) are generally used in print materials. 
For UI texts, the need for a clean appearance and the lower resolution of 
computer monitors impacts which fonts to use; sans serif typefaces are 
considered easier to read online. 

= Specify text and background colors. Using high-contrasting colors easily 
distinguishes the font color and background color. In general, black text 
on a white background is the easiest for users to read. Low contrasting 
colors, such as a blue on a black background causes eye fatigue, as does 
reading bright colors on a bright background (e.g., yellow text on green). 
There are two major types of colorblindness: difficulty in distinguishing 
between red and green, and difficulty in distinguishing between blue and 
yellow. Avoid colors and color combinations that are difficult for 
colorblind people to distinguish. Use color text sparingly, if at all. 
Remember that text alone should never be used to call out important 
information. 

= Improve the scanability of your pages by defining consistent and 
appropriate letter spacing, alignment, and line height. This includes 
spacing between the lines of text, as well as between the text and the top, 
sides, and bottom margins of the page. 

= Define the optimal line length (the number of words per line). The 
user should be able to easily scan a line of text. Long lines are difficult to 
visually track, making it difficult for users to find their way to the 
next line. Lines that are too short often have so many line breaks that 
they are also difficult to read. In general, each line should be 
somewhere between 45 and 75 characters long (66 characters is often 
cited as ideal). 

= Define when and how bold text is appropriate. In general, use bold text 
sparingly and only to emphasis a particular option or important word. 
Bold text draws the eye toward it; when too many words are boldface, 
the boldface text loses its impact. 


In the following example, you can see how bold is used to draw the user’s 
attention to the current status of the system. This is a good example of how 
bold can be useful when used sparingly. 
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i Microsoft Security Essenis I SS err) 


PC status: Protected 


Settings 


Security Essentials is monitoring your PC and helping to protect it. Scan options: 


@® Quick 
© Full 


© Custom 


© Real-time protection: On 


© Virus and spyware definitions: Up to date 


Scan details 
Scheduled scan: NYX BY around 02:00 (Quick scan) | Change my scan schedule 
Last scan: 25/06/2012 at 00:49 (Full scan) 


= Define rules for hyphenation and how lines should break between 
words. There may be words that you always want kept together (i.e., 
require a nonbreak space between them). This would include product 
and feature names or special terms and concepts. Include these words in 
your style guide with specific rules on how to use them. 

= Define guidelines for blinking or otherwise animated text. Blinking 
and moving text is difficult to read and highly distracting. Unless you 
have a specific reason for using moving text, it’s best to avoid it 
altogether. 


Good typography reduces the effort required by the user to read and understand the text. 
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DEFINING GUIDELINES FOR EACH CONTENT TYPE 


Your style guide should present writing guidelines for each content type and 
surface included in your user interface. This will help you write more effi- 
ciently and provide a more consistent user experience. The sections below 
describe surfaces found in typical applications, and general guidelines for 
writing user interface text for these surfaces. 


Landing Pages 

In web site design, a landing page is a web page that provides additional 
information after a user clicks on a link from another web page or clicks 
on an embedded advertisement. In a web or software application, a landing 
page is usually the first page a user sees when logging into the application. 
It generally provides information about the application and links to main 
options and features. An application may have multiple landing pages, one 
for each main task or node in the application. 


ADOBE® PHOTOSHOP® ELEMENTS 8 


4 
ie Safeguard now with easy setup 
oo00 
G55 ORGANIZE | Here's how: 
| Step1 E Elements Organizer 
[ 4 Launch Organizer and sign in — 
_ EDIT with your Adobe ID. 


Sign In With Your Adobe ID: Don't have an Adobe ID ? Benefits of an Adobe ID. 
| Adobe ID ] Create New Adobe 1D Learn More. Help and Support- 
Pas d 2 } Adobe Privacy Policy.. 


FIGURE 8.3 Example of a main landing page. 


Š HP Proto Creations 
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@ Photo Creations 


Den 


> Everyoay 


> Seasonal 

> raerests 

» Miesiones 
A My Things 
iZ Eventhing 
© Show Me 


T Prea msee tens 


saotre Ten st ee 


Capture the Feeling 


Your photos, your words, 


GAT STARTIO 


Collage Prints 


Mabe toasted Chenh every moment 

marrara last eee ver trem te beprreng, 

ao 48 ao 
a 


FIGURE 8.4 Example of a feature landing page. 


While the two examples of landing pages, shown above, appear to be very 
different, they have similar text needs. Each element requires its own font 
and style of writing. Your style guide should include details about the for- 
matting and style used for each of these types of information. 


View your basic network information and set up connections 


a > @ =|= 

USER-PC defoutt Internet 
(This computer) YN Primary options 

View your active networks Connect or disconnect 

Accesstype intemmet 
default HomeGroup: Joned 
tome network Connections: aif Wireless Network Connection 
(defa) 
Change your networking settings 


Descriptive 
information 


~ Set up a new connection or network 
Set up a wireless, broadband, dial-up, ad hoc, or VPN connection: or set up a router or access point. 


E Connect to a network 
Connect or reconnect to a wireless, wired, dial-up, oe VPN network connection. 


Choose homegroup and shanng options 
Access files and printers located on other network computers, of change sharing settings. 


(E Troutieshoot problems 
Diagnose and repaw network problems, of get troudleshooting enformaton. 
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Title bar Located at the top of the page, the title usually provides the 
name of the application, node, or feature, depending on where 
it’s located in the application. When you think about guidelines 
for a title bar, you will want to decide on capitalization, the 
structure of the title, and the syntax that you will use. 

Heading The heading lets the user know the purpose of the page. It can 
be written as a noun phrase or as an instruction. While 
consistency is important, you may find that some pages are 
more suited for headings written as commands, others may 
require noun phrases, and some may be questions. 


Primary options The primary options are generally located in the main section or 
pane of the page. Whether the options are buttons or 
hyperlinks, the text should describe the task the user will launch 
when the option is selected. 


Descriptive Text within the page provides additional information about the 

information available options. 

Secondary options The buttons and links within the panels allow users to navigate 

or features to different options within the application. 

Links to help Links are often provided as “Learn more” or as hyperlink with 
the name of the help topic. Help links within the application 
should lead users to a specific topic in the help center. 


Notice in all three landing page examples above, that the tone is informal 
and friendly, and that the options are written for taking action—starting with 
an action word (launch, set up, choose, connect, etc.), while labels are nouns 
or noun phrases (e.g., home network). 


Wizards 

Wizards help users when they have to complete a series of steps that must be 
completed sequentially. They are also good for complex tasks where users 
have a better chance of getting through the tasks successfully with the addi- 
tional guidance and support a wizard provides. 


Traditionally, wizard pages had a similar look and feel, with standard phras- 
ing and formatting, like the samples below. 
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(a) 


(b) 


T HP Photo Creations Setup (v9452.32476) 


Setup 


Creations. 


computer. 


Welcome to the HP Photo Creations 


Setup will guide you through the installation of HP Photo 


It is recommended that you dose all other applications 
before starting Setup. This will make it possible to update 
relevant system files without having to reboot your 


Click Next to continue. 


(=) 5] z i HP Photo Creations Setup (v9452.32476) o i} z 


Completing the HP Photo Creations 
Setup 


HP Photo Creations has been installed on your computer. 
Click Finish to dose Setup. 


[F] Launch HP Photo Creations 


Next > Back Finish 


FIGURE 8.5 Traditional look of software wizard pages. 


In current years, with more applications developed for the web, wizards now 
come in many variations with friendlier graphics and visuals, as well as vari- 
ous navigation options, such as a navigation pane. 


Wizards generally have three types of pages: a welcome page, interior pages, 
and a completion page. 


The welcome page provides a short introduction, giving the users 

an overview of what tasks they will accomplish by running the 

wizard. Welcome pages should be written in a way that makes it easy 
for the users to scan the text. Using consistent phrasing for all your 
welcome pages will help users scan the page and find the important 
information. 

Interior pages provide the settings and options the users interact with to 
complete the wizard. The text you create for these pages should guide 
the users, helping them make the right selections and successfully 
complete the wizard. In some cases, inner pages may also be used 

to provide important information and may not have any settings in 
the page. 

The completion page provides a summary of the settings that will be 
applied when the users click the button to finish the wizard. Similar to 
welcome pages, you should design the text for scanning, making it easy 
for users to find the relevant information. 


Your style guide should include standard phasing for welcome pages and the 
completion page, as well as for the elements appearing across the interior 


pages. 
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Add Content Wizard (Step 1 of 3) 


Descriptive text 


Select the type of content you are adding, then click Continue. Types of Content 
7 Click an option for a description. 
4, ] Read about assembling your 
content 
Videos Flash Object Interactive Tour Feature Sets with 
Visuals 
L n LS 

5 = Help links 
Documents Text with Basic Free-Form Text 


Formatting and Graphics 


Navigation options 


Your guidelines for wizard pages should include text formatting, writing 
styles, and capitalization for these elements appearing in your wizard pages. 


Title bar or heading Provides the name of the wizard, such as Getting Started 
Wizard. 


Subheading Provides the main instruction or prompt. 


Options Provide the labels and text elements that are part of the 
widgets the users interact with. 


Descriptive or Provide information about the available options. 
informative texts 


Navigation buttons or Are used to move between the wizard pages (e.g., Next, Back, 

links Finish). 

Help links Are often provided as “Learn more” or as hyperlink with the 
name of the help topic. Help links lead users to a specific topic 
that will help the user make a selection in the page. 


When writing your text guidelines for wizards, keep in mind that the labels are 
generally written as commands; they use active words such as Select, Choose, 
Pick, and Enter. Because wizards are often considered a form of help designed 
for novice users, advanced users usually prefer to skip wizards and use prop- 
erty pages instead. This gives them the flexibility to navigate freely between 
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options. When creating your text guidelines, remember that it’s important to 
use consistent terminology for corresponding settings, wherever they appear— 
whether in wizards, property pages, or even the documentation. 


Property Pages 
Property pages, also called property sheets, provide the various options and 
controls users interact with to select and modify application settings. 


Property pages are often presented as a group of surfaces, all relating to the 
same feature. Traditional property sheets provide a tab for each page and 
include OK, Apply, and Cancel buttons. In recent years, there’s been a shift 
in the look and feel of property sheets from standard windows forms to 
building the properties into the HTML page. Property pages now come in all 
different sizes, with differing looks and feels. 


Toolbar Options w' la hm =~ 


General Language setting | 
Privacy Toolbar language: Automatic (English (US)) ~ | 

| 
Custom Buttons | 


Tools Search features 

AutoFill Open searches in: 

Share Use Google site: Israel (co.il) X a 
About Toolbar (¥) Suggest searches as you type 


¥| Enable Instant for faster searching and browsing Privac\ 
E] Store search history on my computer Privacy 
[E] Use Google as my home page 


{¥) Set and keep Google as the default search engine 
[7] Show a notification if this setting changes | 


{¥) Show highlighted text in the search box 


Web-browsing tools 


Help T & Browse by Name in the address bar About 


(© Provide suanestions_on_navination errors About 


[ Restore Defaults... ) Save Cancel 


| 


FIGURE 8.6 Example of web-based properties (Google Chrome). 


Looking at the page in Figure 8.6, one it’s difficult to tell the difference 
between the controls in this page and a wizard page. In a set of property 
pages, controls are related, but the configuration does not have to occur in a 
sequence and in many cases, users don’t need to complete any tasks at all: 
They can rely on the default values. 
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Regardless of the style (standard form or HMTL), property sheets tend to 
have similar text elements. 


z Instructional text 


(Bj General Privacy settings: Protect yourself from unwanted calls and IMs 


DN — Q eee — Descriptive text 


© anyone 
= ev caat = ony 


Blocked contacts Automatically receive video and 
& — © show that 1 have video to... 
anyone © people in my Contact list only 
> Notifications © people in my Contact list only D noone 
@ = D no one Command 
Cak 
(9) Allow IMs from... (S) Keep history for Fa buttons 
(5) IM & SMS 5 anyone 
[forever v | | Clear hisi 
© people in my Contact list only : 
& Advanced 


a ] Allow my online status to be shown on the web Learn more 
[F] Accept Skype browser cookies Learn more Clear Skype cookies 


Ya [F] Allow Microsoft targeted ads, induding use of Skype profile age and gender. Learn more 
Controls - wens 
Help links Reset to defaults 


FIGURE 8.7 Example of text elements in an HTML-based property page. 


Your guidelines for property pages should include text formatting, writing 
styles, and capitalization for these elements: 


Title bar The title bar provides a name for all the pages in the group. 
The text in the title should match the name of the menu item, 
button, or link from which the property pages are launched. 
The tab name provides a label for the group of controls in the 
specific page. Try to use concrete labels. Generic labels, such 
as Advanced, Preferences, or Options are not very helpful 
when users are searching for specific controls. 


Instructive text The instructive text describes the overall actions the user 

(introductory text) should take, or the purpose of the page. 

Descriptive or These texts describe and provide information about the 

informative texts available options. 

Controls and options These are the labels and text elements that are part of the 
widgets with which the users interact. 

Group separators A group separator is a short label separating one group of 
controls from another. In some instances a frame is used 
instead of a line. 


Continued... 
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Continued 


Command buttons Command buttons are used to initiate an action or to 
open related controls. When the command button opens 
a dialog box or another type of user interface element, the 
text includes three ellipses at the end (e.g., Settings. . .) 


Commit buttons Usually standard buttons are used (OK, Cancel, and Apply, or 
Save and Apply). 

Help links Links are often included in the page as “Learn more” or as 
hyperlinks with the name of the help topic. Help links within 


the application should lead users to a specific topic in the help 
center. 


Dialog Boxes 


Dialog boxes, in comparison to property sheets, generally have only one sur- 
face. Users configure the settings, save the changes, and return to the page 
from which they opened the dialog. 


aie Writing style: 
Descriptive text 


Grammar and style options: 
Require - 
Comma required before last ist item: [don't hek T 


Punctuation required with quotes: 
Spaces required between sentences: 
Grammar. 

V] Capitalization 

[F] Fragments and Run-ons 

[F] Misused words 

[7] Negation 

7] Noun phrases 

[7] Possessives and plurals 

[7] Punctuation 

[7] Questions -l 


—s 


Commit buttons 


FIGURE 8.8 Dialog box elements. 


Dialog boxes may contain a single option or a complete set of controls. 
While property pages and wizards tend to have standard sizes throughout an 
application, dialog boxes are often sized according to the number of controls 
and amount of information placed in the page. 
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| AutoFormat | Actions 
AutoCorrect | Math AutoCorrect || AutoFormat As You Type 


V] Show AutoCorrect Options buttons 


SSS888 


acct. 
addn. 


oae 


@ [V] Automatically add words to list 


< a [cance] 


FIGURE 8.9 Example of a dialog opening from a property page. 


Dialog boxes have the same text elements as property sheets, although they 
may not include all the elements, such as tabs. When writing your text guide- 
lines for property pages and dialog boxes, keep in mind that users often view 
the options to understand how the application is configured but don’t mod- 
ify or select any settings. For example, in network applications, it’s common 
practice for network administrators to complete the initial configuration and 
then review all the settings to understand the defaults and make minor mod- 
ifications as needed. Text and labels on these surfaces are more descriptive 
and less instructive. 


Your guidelines for dialog boxes should describe the standards for capitaliza- 
tion and general text guidelines for each element, as listed in the property 
page elements table. 


Popup Messages 

Popup messages display in response to an action made by either the user or 
the computer. Most popup messages have a similar style and contain the 
same basic elements. 
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Title bar 


(7?) Do you want Firefox to save your tabs for the next time it starts? 


Do not ask next time 


Commit buttons 


Seveand Quit} [ Qut | ( Sence) 


FIGURE 8.10 Example of a popup message. 


Your guidelines for popup messages should include text formatting, writing 
styles, and capitalization for these elements: 


Title bar Lets the user know the application, feature, or option for which the 
popup message is relevant. 


Icon Shows visually the type of message: information, warning, error, 


security, etc. 


Descriptive text Describes the purpose of the message and the possible actions the 
user can or should take. 


Commit buttons Provide the user selections. 


Keep in mind that even the text on the buttons, or links, used to close or 
accept an action impact the user experience and should match the user’s situ- 
ation and expectation. If you ask a question, then the choices should provide 
possible answers to the question (e.g., Yes/No). If you provide two options, 
then it should be clear which button results in what action. 


Popup messages often use icons to indicate the kind of message—informa- 
tional, warning, security, or confirmation. Your team may have customized 
icons or may use the standard icons. Either way, it’s important to use them 
consistently. 


While popup message have the same general look, there are different types 
of messages, each with its own purpose and style. When you create your style 
guidelines, remember to keep in mind the different type of popup messages: 
validation, informative, confirmation, warning, and error messages. 


Validation Messages 

When the user is required the enter values or fill in forms, the application 
validates the information and provides feedback. Sometimes these messages 
are positive, telling the user that the action was successful. Other times, these 
messages are meant to let the user know that they have made an error that 
requires them to reenter information or fill in missing fields. While each 
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validation message provides different content, your guidelines should specify 
the formatting for each element and provide generic samples for similar 
messages. 


Password Validation 


A The passwords you entered do not match. Please enter the password again, 


= 


FIGURE 8.11 Example of a validation message. 


Informative Messages 

Sometimes a user action results in a change that may or may not have an 
expected outcome. When this happens, a message is often provided, letting 
the users know what to expect, or asking them if they want to continue with 
the action. 


CLOSE X 


A empty photo spots 


One or more photo spots are empty. 
When you order this photo book, these 
areas will appear blank on your printed 


photo book. 


| edit photo book H continue 


FIGURE 8.12 Example of an informative message. 


Confirmation Messages 

When it’s important to make sure users understand what will happen when 
an action completes, confirmation messages are provided, offering the user 
the option to confirm or alter the action. While each confirmation message 
will be different, your guidelines can include the overall formatting of the 
text and can also provide generic messages that can be used wherever 
relevant. 
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Delete Item 


When you delete this item, all the items associated with it will 
also be deleted. 


Are you sure you want to delete this item and all associated 


items? 


FIGURE 8.13 Example of a confirmation message. 


Warning Messages 

Warning messages let the user know when something unexpected may occur 
or has occurred. While your application may have different forms of warning 
messages, your guidelines should provide sample strings for the various 
warning messages in the system. Also make sure you specify the types of 
icons that should be used in conjunction with each type of message string 
and for what purpose. 


v Windows Defender is turned off 


Windows Defender won't provide protection against harmful or 
potentially unwanted software and it won't send you alerts 
because it is off. 


i. To help protect your computer against harmful or potentially 
unwanted software, Turn on and open Windows Defender. 


FIGURE 8.14 Example of a warning message for a security issue. 


It's also a good idea to include the standards for commit buttons in warning 
and other popup messages. Forcing a user to click OK, as in the following 
example, can be frustrating. 
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No Battery Power 


(x) Battery power is low. The device wall shut down. 


Okul 


FIGURE 8.15 Sample of a warning message. 


When writing popup messages, it’s important to provide text that is friendly 
and supportive. Otherwise, users may become frustrated and annoyed by the 
additional steps or actions required of them. And remember that every word 
counts. 


Error Messages 

Error messages occur as a reaction to a user action or to an occurrence that 
the user did not explicitly initiate. Error messages, when well written, have the 
ability to help users through a situation. When written poorly, error messages 
are a source of frustration, and even anger. 


Your style guidelines for error messages should include the layout, format, 
and syntax used for each type of error message. A good error message tells 
the user what happened and provides possible solutions to fix the issue. 
Your guidelines should provide samples showing how to write error mes- 
sages with a supportive tone. The guidelines should also include the format- 
ting for any help links included in the error message. 


The file cannot be saved to folder “TeamFolder” 


(*) The file could not be saved to the specified older 


The folder may be locked. Verify that the folder is not 
locked and that you have rights to save to this folder. 


Learn about locked folders 
Ok 


FIGURE 8.16 Example of an error message. 
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Callout (Balloon) Text 


Callouts are a good way to provide small bits of helpful information within 
the user interface. These can be notifications that appear in the system tray, 
helpful hints integrated into the user interface, or validation messages dis- 


played next to the relevant controls. 


Each type of callout you add to your interface should have a consistent for- 
mat and style. Your guidelines should describe punctuation, capitalization, 


and syntax for each type of element in the callouts. 


ocess 


Add Process * ipe c 


Select wanted process type 


Process Type: Select Type eK This is a mandatory field and should be filled in first. c 
Number: L By WalkMe.com R 
Title: R 
Keywords: R 
Description: R 


ECR c 


FIGURE 8.17 Example of a balloon callout. 


Tooltips and Hover Text 


Tooltips and hover text provide additional information about a graphical ele- 
ment or an available option. They are often used in toolbars and ribbon bars 
and to explain the menu items. Similar to balloon text, your guidelines 
should include punctuation, capitalization, and syntax for the various types 


of tooltips and in your application. 


[E] Header ~ E] Quick 


[E] Footer ~ Aj Words 


= Li a i 


Header & Footer 


:4 Insert Page Number 


Insert page numbers into the 
document. 


(?) Press F1 for more help. 


FIGURE 8.18 Example of a tooltip. 


SUMMARY 


Style guides help software teams create an information experience that is con- 
sistent between surfaces and features. 


A good style guide will include details about writing styles and 
typography. 

Creating a typography hierarchy that defines fonts for headings, body 
text, options, links, and all text elements will help improve the legibility 
and readability of your text. 

Writing style consists of tone, language (the words you choose), and 
syntax. A good style guide includes samples of these components. 

Your style guide should present writing guidelines for each content type 
and the elements comprising each content type. 

Your style guide should provide samples of strings. This is particularly 
useful for the different popup and error messages. 
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SECTION 


Creating Your Information 
Experience 


The previous chapters in the book described the components that comprise 
the information experience and how to understand the information needs of 
your users. This section describes how you create the content users will rely 
on when they are interacting with your application. 


This section also describes how to create content that meets the needs of 


diverse audiences and provides an information experience that crosses cultural 
boundaries. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Designing Your Information Strategy 


INTRODUCTION 


After you understand the abilities, main tasks, and work practices of your users, 
you can plan the information experience design strategy. The strategy outlines 
what information users need throughout the workflow, the delivery mechan- 
isms for that information, and basic guidelines for writing the information. 


A good information design strategy results in an information experience that 
guides users, providing enough information at each stage for them to move 
through each task efficiently and confidently. Before designing the informa- 
tion strategy, you need to understand the product life cycle and the types of 
tasks and workflows at each stage in the cycle. 


While the product life cycle in marketing terms generally begins with the incep- 
tion of a product idea and continues until all development ceases, for end users, 
it begins when they open the package or otherwise start interacting with the 
application and ends when the application ceases to be used. Following is an 
example of a product life cycle for an IT administrator product. 


User logs into User explores User verifies 
` ii i User F 
User installs the application interface, fi initial that settings 
application using user finding start pe pita are set 
: A settings : 
credentials point appropriately 


User User modifies 
User monitors configures settings based 
activity other settings on previous 
as needed step 


Monitoring and User updates 
troubleshooting settings to fix 
as needed... errors 


Modify and End of product 
product Repeat steps life-cycle 
updates as needed (stops using or 

as needed... uninstall) 
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Similarly, the product life cycle for a web application for creating photo 
albums may look something like this: 


User navigates User explores 
to web page and User logs into interface, User creates 
creates online the application finding start first album 
account point 


User orders User explores User looks at 
products with options (e.g., album to see 
pictures from sends link to that it displays 

album i correctl 


User views and 
modifies album 
(adds pictures) 


User adds 

pictures to Repeat steps as 

albums as needed 
needed 


User creates 
additional 
albums 


Subsequent user 
login... 


End of life-cycle 
(stop using or 
uninstall) 


In both of these samples, while the configuration and user tasks are different, 
both types of applications include similar product life-cycle phases. 


UNDERSTANDING THE WORKFLOW PHASES 


Throughout the product life cycle and the workflow phases, users may have 
periods when they interact in a proactive manner, while at other times, user 
interaction may be reactive. The same is true for how users look for and use 
information. Understanding when and where you have opportunities to pro- 
vide this information, and the type of information provided, makes up your 
information strategy. 


Getting Started Phase 

The getting started phase is referred to as the first-time user experience. In 
this phase, the user begins interacting with the application. If the software is 
on a CD, the user installs the application and then logs into the application. 
In the case of a web application, users navigate to the login page where they 
may be required to create a user account and purchase a subscription to the 
application, or simply log in using a user name and password they define. 


Understanding the Workflow Phases Pict 


When the application first launches, the user explores the interface, getting 
acquainted with the overall layout, trying to understand the navigation sys- 
tem, and creating a mental model of how the system is designed. 


In this phase the user begins by configuring basic settings that are core to 
using the application. This may include running a getting started wizard to 
enter network settings (e.g., network business software), entering personal 
information required to use the application (e.g., personal productivity appli- 
cation), or simply using the application for the first time (e.g., entertainment 
applications). 


Verification and Modification 

After getting through the initial configuration phase, users generally take 
time to review what they have done to make sure the outcome is as expected. 
For example, an IT administrator setting up network rules will verify that the 
rules run as expected and that the implementation integrates smoothly into 
the overall network. A home user creating a photo album of his last vacation 
may browse through the album to see that the pictures display correctly and 
are in the right order. This is the time when users are making adjustments 
and are reviewing what they have done, until they are satisfied with the 
outcome. 


Savvy computer users may also start looking around the application, seeing 
what other features are available, and begin configuring other core settings. 


Ongoing Configuration and Interaction Phase 

After the users verify the outcome of their first actions, they begin to build 
up confidence with the application, assuming that they are on the right path. 
Next, they become interested in what else the product has to offer. They start 
exploring and configuring settings that require additional knowledge. The 
tasks at this stage may be secondary tasks. For example, in the case of an 
online photo album example, the users may create additional albums and 
may also begin using the available photo editing tools and adding captions 
and callouts to their photos. 


Network administrators may begin exploring and configuring the advanced 
options and settings. At this point, the user understands the connection 
between the different elements and begins navigating the system with more 
confidence, using system shortcuts. 


As users become more familiar and comfortable with the product, there will 
be ample instances when they will find themselves confused and in need of 
guidance—and there are ample opportunities within the user interface to 
provide that guidance. 
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Maintenance Phase 

At various times in the life cycle of a product, there may be instances when 
users don’t actively interact with the application—although they may spend 
time monitoring or reviewing their settings. And at some point even the sav- 
viest users will probably experience some kind of glitch with the system: 
Changes made to the network may result in something not working, or they 
may inadvertently delete a required file or setting. This is the time when users 
try to figure out what went wrong, and they come up with ways to fix or mit- 
igate the problem. During this period, users may need to react to notifica- 
tions, warning and error messages, alerts, and events. The information you 
provide in the messages should help users understand not only what is 
wrong, but also how to solve the problem or issue. 


Getting Users Over the Learning Curve 

Often the information you provide helps users not only to understand how 
to interact with the application, but also how to get through the phases, 
reducing the learning curve as the users move from one task and phase to 
the next. 


The learning curve effect specifies that each time a task is performed, the 
amount of time required for the next iteration is reduced. 


Time to complete 
task 
Experience & 
practice 


The concept that learning curves, or learning rates, can be represented as a 
mathematical measurement was introduced by T. P. Wright in 1936 when he 
published an article describing how the repetition of tasks affects cost esti- 
mates. In his article Wright stated that with practice workers become more 
efficient, and therefore the amount of time required to manufacture an item 
decreases with time. In his hypothesis, Wright suggested that the amount of 
time, or man-hours, decreases by a constant percentage each time the pro- 
duction quantity is doubled. Since then, learning curves have been applied 
to many industries, and numerous equations have been created to measure 
learning percentages and their effect on time and cost. 


In the practical world of application design, we're concerned less with the 
mathematical value of the learning curve than with how the relationship 
between experience and the efficiency of completing user tasks affects the 
learnability and usability of the application. While improving the learning 
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curve may ultimately have a cost benefit to the user, the impact of getting users 
over the learning curve quickly is paramount to a successful user experience 
and the overall success of the product. This is particularly true for web applica- 
tions: If the application is difficult to understand and another similar applica- 
tion is available, users will simply move on to a product that is easier to use. 
In a business application, where a product has been purchased, users have a 
higher incentive to work harder to learn the system. Just as you only have one 
chance to create a first impression when meeting someone, the first impres- 
sion of your application should be as favorable as possible. On one hand, if 
the initial interaction with the product is frustrating and difficult to learn, user 
satisfaction will be negatively affected. On the other hand, if the initial interac- 
tion is successful and guides the user through the learning curve, user satisfac- 
tion will be high and users will be more apt to recommend and continue 
using your products. 


The best way for users to experience a short learning curve is to provide an 
application that is intuitive and self-explanatory, and that guides users 
through the experience until they are ready to do it on their own. 


The challenge is to identify the areas where users need help and the right 
delivery mechanism for the information. 


CREATING AN INFORMATION EXPERIENCE 
STRATEGY 


At each stage in the product life cycle, the information required and the 
delivery mechanism depend on the user’s skill level and immediate needs. 
When creating your strategy, follow these steps to guide you in making the 
right choices for your users. 


1. Identify the target tasks and target areas. 
2. Select the delivery mechanisms. 
3. Design the implementation model. 


Identifying the Target Tasks and Target Areas 

In a perfect UX world, every application would be intuitive and easy to use 
from the first time the user opened the first screen. You can help create that 
world by making sure the controls in the user interface text—for example, 
buttons, menu options, and labels—are comprehensible and consistent. Even 
the best designed applications have some points in the workflow when users 
are going to need information that the controls cannot provide. Identifying 
these areas, and then finding the right way to supply the information, will 
help users through these steps. 
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Although each application is different, here are some typical times in the 
workflow, or areas, when users may need additional information to complete 


their tasks: 


Installing and logging in 
Configuring initial 
configuration settings 


Completing core tasks 


Completing tasks across 
features 


Navigating and discovering 


Configuring advanced 
settings and workflows 


Monitoring 


Following the installation sequence 
Creating a user account and logging into the application 


Understanding how to get started with the application 
(first task) 


Understanding the workflow and settings for tasks that 
are core, or required, for using the application 


Understanding the process when a single task requires 
users to configure settings in different locations within 
the interface. 


Understanding the visual presentation of the navigation 
hierarchy 


Understanding iconography and suggested workflow as 
visually presented 

Finding the options for a specific task 

Configuring settings that require additional knowledge 
outside the basic, core competencies 

Understanding how monitoring information is provided 


and displayed 
Reacting to monitoring information 


Understanding how to respond to notifications and 
alerts in the system 


Exploring troubleshooting tools 
Finding information online 


Troubleshooting 


By understanding where users may require additional guidance, you can 
begin thinking about what information they need and the methods used to 
provide that information. Depending on the complexity of an application, 
there may be many more target areas. In addition, usability testing and user 
feedback will provide crucial information about the specific stages and steps 
that are problematic for your users. 


Looking at the table, your next step is to consider the information required 
to help users through the areas and tasks you identified. The tricky part here 
is thinking about the scope of information you should include and using the 
right delivery mechanism. Overloading a page with information, however rel- 
evant you think it is, may actually confuse the user. The general rule is to 
provide only enough information for the user to complete the task. 
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In this example, it’s difficult to discern how the information helps the users 
decide whether they want to turn on the feature and what it actually does. 


Research Options Y zx 


Parental Control is a tool with settings designed to help users control the use of the 
Research task pane. A password prevents unauthorized users from changing these 
settings. Users can choose to turn on filtering for services that daim to block 
offensive content. 
Microsoft cannot guarantee that offensive content will not be returned since the 
extent of a service's filtering capabilities is determined by each service provider. 

| Some services do not provide any filtering of offensive content. 

[F] Turn on content filtering to make services block offensive results 


Allow users to search only the services that can block offensive results 


Specify a password for the Parental Control settings: 


FIGURE 9.1 Too much text is difficult to read. 


Information and instruction within the user interface are meant to help users 
through tasks, not to document the features. And keep in mind that users 
generally read only enough information to go on to the next step. Providing 
information they may need several steps later is not helpful and may over- 
whelm them. 


Avoid the temptation to document the application within the user interface. 


To determine what information the user needs at a specific step, it’s helpful 
to ask yourself these questions: 


1. What does the user need to know to complete this task? This question is 
related to the application design, not to the user's skill level (see number 
5 below). For example, if the program requires the user to enter the 
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administrator password to save the settings, he or she should be aware of 
this requirement prior to starting the task at hand. 

2. Does the task need to be completed in a specific order? When there are 
dependencies between settings, the user may need to configure specific 
settings, or complete another task, in a recommended or required order. 

3. Is the outcome of completing the task apparent? When the user 
completes a task or confirms a setting, the outcome of his or her actions 
should be obvious. If something other than what the user expects is 
actually happening, then he or she needs to know this. 

4. Can information be integrated into the control text (titles, grouping, 
labels, etc.)? Rather than adding blocks of texts to the user interface, 
adding labels and titles to groups of controls may provide the 
information the user needs. 

5. What information is required beyond the scope of the application? 

This is often an issue in network software where the user may need to 
understand complex concepts and networking to configure even the 
simplest settings of an application. For example, an application may ask 
the user to select the certification authority that will be used; setting up 
the certification authority requires skills far beyond the simple act of 
selecting it from a list. 

6. Is there any information the user's needs to be aware of (e.g., security 
warnings)? When a user action may result in a security or performance 
issue, this information should be made available, keeping in mind the 
user's knowledge levels. 

7. Is the task core to the application? When deciding how to prioritize 
resources and the time investment, you may need to focus on the core 
tasks. 


Selecting the Information Delivery Mechanism 

After you have created your list of target tasks and areas for which informa- 
tion is required, and defined the information needs for that task, you decide 
on the delivery methods for the information and how it will be integrated 
into the user interface. While you are working with the UX designer on the 
overall look and feel of the content integration, you should also work with 
the technical writers on the specific text strings and decide which content is 
better suited for a help topic or document. 


Generally speaking, all user interface text is a form of embedded instruction— 
helping users understand the controls and settings provided in a page, and 
helping them use the options to complete tasks. New and creative ways of 
integrating content into the user interface, in particular in web applications 
and for mobile devices, are becoming increasingly popular when the user 
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interface text cannot provide all the information users need to interact success- 
fully with the application. 


While the formatting may differ based on the hardware and software being 
used, there are delivery mechanisms, for example, content types, which are 
most often used for adding another layer of instruction to an application. 


Landing Pages 

Landing pages are an ideal location for adding instructions and guidance 
into the user interface, introducing terminology, and providing quick links to 
common or required tasks. When designed properly, landing pages can help 
describe the application workflow and navigation model. 


In the following sample, you can see how adding content and links to the 
page (on the right) provides guidance as well as an opportunity to help users 
understand the options available in the navigation tree on the left. 


@ Mxrosoft forefront Unded Access Gateway Management lA) x 


re 
y> Forefront 
Unified Access Gateway 2010 


Welcome to Microsoft Forefront Unified Access Gateway 


Use the inks i10 configure Foretrort UAG roles for your organization 


Configure and Deploy DirectAccess 


Create the policies and sengs 10 enable remote chants 10 CONNEC to Te COPIA network using 
OrectAccess 


Publish your Corporate SharePoint Sites 


Create the correction settings to allow secure acoes to your comporate SharePoint stes 


Publish Exchange for Your Organization 


Contiquee Foretront UAG seang enabling cheres 10 connect trom mobie devices using Exchange 


Other Helpful Links: 


RI Road about Forefront UAG on Technet 
Visit the Forefront UAG Online Community Web Site 


In a web application, the landing page, often referred to as the welcome page, 
is the first page the user sees when logging in. In the next example, you can 
see how this page provides navigational guidance by providing a button in 
the middle of the page. You can also see that the page provides step-by-step 
instruction, with quick links to those steps. Both of these approaches are 
helpful to the first-time user. 
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YD Photo Creations 


Full Catalog 


Welcome! 


You're just moments away from 
making amazing photo projects. 


Quick Start Click the (?] button for detailed instructions. 


1 Choose a project 2 Add your photos 3 Customize 


ag 


FIGURE 9.2 Using the welcome page to provide instruction. 


Note, however, that by providing two starting points (for example, in the 
picture above, the button and the quick steps), users may be confused as 
to which one they should choose. Giving users too many ways to complete 
the same action can have the opposite effect of what you are trying to 
accomplish. 


Wizards 

Wizards are useful for walking users through a sequence of steps, providing 
instruction and help as part of the flow of the wizard. Since users must go 
through the pages in the order provided, wizards are particularly helpful for 
guiding users when there are dependencies between settings. In the following 
example, the selections made in one page impact the options presented in 
subsequent pages. 


Choose a printer port 


A printer port is a type of connection that allows your computer to exchange information with a printer. 
(© Use an ensting port 


What type of printer do you want to install? © Come anew pot 


Type of pot 


© Add a local printer 
Use this option only if you don't have a USB printer. (Windows automatically installs USB printers 
when you plug them in.) 


> Add a network, wireless or Bluetooth printer 
Make sure that your computer is connected to the network, or that your Bluetooth or wireless 
printer is turned on. 


Say (te) | 


> The printer that I want isn’t listed 


(vet ] 


FIGURE 9.3 Wizards walk the user through a sequence. 


Getting Started wizards are a successful tool for walking users through the 
initial configuration of an application, ensuring that each step is completed 
and validated along the way. 


Let's get started. 


stee Connect it to Mint. D 


A 


steg | Let Mint do the rest. D 


Enter your bank’s name or URL. 


| Enter a Bank Name or URL 
Examples: Bank of America, wvew.ingdirect.com, or FSA Direct Loans 


Or choose from these popular banks 


1 

2 Bank of America 11 National City Bank 

3 Capital One Credit Card 12 Navy Federal Credit Union 

4 Chase Bank 13 SunTrust Bank (Personal Finance) 

s Citibank 14 US Bank 

6 Citibank Credit Card 15 USAA 

7 Discover Card 16 Wachovia 

® Fidelity Investments 17 Washington Mutual Personal Banking 
3 Fifth Third Bank 1s Wells Fargo 


Let's get started. 


Find your bank 
ser] or credit card. 


: ~ | 
ster} Let Mine do therest> 


Wells Fargo Private Bank 


HOME: WELLSFARGO.COM 
LOG IN: ONLINE.WELLSFARGO.COM/SIGNON 


PHONE: 
(600) 555-1212 


Username 
for your Wells Fargo Private Bank account 


Password 
for your Wells Fargo Private Bank account 


copa 
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Because wizards are considered a form of help, access to the product help is 
not always available from a wizard page. You can provide additional infor- 
mation by including help links in the page. Keep in mind that help links 
embedded in a wizard should lead the user to information that is relevant 
and necessary for helping users select the appropriate options and input text 
for the task at hand. 


oO atl Manually connect to a wireless network 


i ; . é a | Ask Options ~ 
Give your network a name and choose security options YY DAU & 
| Search Help P 
Network name: > Show all 
Security type: WPA2-Personal =| Helpme choose What are the different wireless network 
security methods? 
Security key: |) Hide characters Y 
If you plan to have a wireless network, you should set 
it up so that only people you choose can access it. 
Here are a few options for wireless network security. 
' 
El Save this network > Wi-Fi Protected Access (WPA and WPA2) 
|> Wired Equivalent Privacy (WEP) 
> 802.1X authentication 
[ conce Jj 
S J 


FIGURE 9.4 Example of a help link in a wizard page. 


Occasionally, users will need information that is not part of a particular step 
in a wizard but is crucial for them to know before continuing. When this 
happens, you can add an informational page to the wizard. This isn't some- 
thing you should do often, but it is effective if you want to be sure users are 
aware of specific issues, such as completing an action outside of the wizard 
before continuing on to the next step in the wizard. 
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Set up a wireless ad hoc network 


An ad hoc network (sometimes called a computer-to-computer network) is a temporary 
network used for sharing files, presentations, or an Internet connection among multiple 
computers and devices. 


Computers and devices in ad hoc networks must be within 30 feet of each other. 


If you're currently connected to a wireless network, you might be disconnected when you 
set up this network. 


FIGURE 9.5 Example of an informational wizard page. 


Embedded Instruction 

Beyond the standard text and labels used within a typical interface, you may 
find places where additional instruction can be embedded directly into the 
user interface. This embedded instruction may help users through the first- 
time experience, describe the process for completing a task, or introduce 
recommendations into the workflow. 


Embedded instruction can be provided in many formats, depending on the 
device and type of application, and can be provided directly in the user inter- 
face, or as callouts and help balloons. In this example, simple callouts are 
used to instruct the user through a single task. 


Step 1: Select a 
Send type. 


FIGURE 9.6 Callouts showing a process. 


Callouts can also be used to direct users to a single starting point and then 
lead them through each step in a task, presenting the next callout when the 
previous step is completed. 


à WebCollage’ Content Publisher 


Home Products Contacts Settings 


Walmart Workspace [Linds Enterprises) » Products 


Products 


d Add Product 


Add your first product 


Welcome to Content Publisher. You are ready to start publishi 
content for your first product. Content Publisher will guide 
through the process. Click Add Produet to start. 


@) Read the Getting Started Guide 


(2?) Recd obout the publishing process 


Start editing your content 


Now that you created a product. the next step is to odd and edit 
the information obout your product. To stort uplooding 
information, click Edit Content. 


2) Reod cbout assembling your content 
2) Read about how shoppers view content on retailer sites 


This section shows the Retailer Product Pages ay 


7) How Do I Determine Where My Content Appeors? 


od add Retas Product Pages 
FIGURE 9.7 Callouts presented sequentially. 


Web applications often use callouts that inform users of features they may 
not be aware of, helping them take advantage of options that may not be 
part of the core workflow. 
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ant. 


(Out 
Advice 
Overview 
As we get to know you, we'll begin to offer easy-to-follow advice based on your lifestyle and goals 
We'll help you identify savings opportunities and make recommendations on what to do next 
Personalize advice > 
Tell me about: | Select a feature [x] Up Next: Bills > 
ADVICE 
mn Great job saving up. Now get a better return on your savings. Show details 
7 recommendations 4 Previous Next => 


FIGURE 9.8 Example of a callout. 


Callouts are also an effective tool for drawing attention to information users 
may need at specific times, such as for system notifications and alerts. 


ALERTS @ change your alerts J Set up mobile delivery 


! We found 1 uncategorized transaction totaling $0.22 last month. For a more accurate APR 29 
picture of where your money is going, take a few minutes to categorize this transaction. 


Alerts 


Stay on top of your finances with timely email or SMS alerts that 
notify you of potential late fees or unusual charges. A weekly 
summary email of your money will help you understand how much 
you can spend the following week 


Manage alerts > 


Tell me about: | Select a feature [z] Up Next: Advice > 


FIGURE 9.9 Callout used for notification. 


Demos and Tutorials 
Providing a short demo or preview of how to use the application is a friendly 
way to let users know what to expect and how to get started using the 
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application. Demos can require users to click through the steps, or they can 
run automatically. Because demos are not interactive, the level of detail 
should be kept minimal: The purpose is to provide an overview of the pro- 
cess or concepts. 


Demos and tutorials are particularly good ways to provide information when 
step-by-step instructions and the application can be viewed together, helping 
users complete a process at the same time. 


What happens next? 


Cheng Aetat wee pow comment te 
Rett of age tr woe Ot eres ON Æ ~ 
noes e -meo 


SISSE How dot get started? 


fetes Nene Cony Hors i vet nae rw “as 
Te Reet pate free eetet & Reet ee -> 
mta tom e pee Astal 
paisa on Pa Cor L Oa Add Product to st the product to 
YOU POO tat Yow can tet we 2 operate 
At ay oma yos Ce prodas t x 
anie bee er nee padat 


1400-4636 116 tow 2 Se hat t t blish? 


| eal i 
i Aness Be Content tee po o pA p 
asmo eean meto ten nad om teen Ft map 
weak ON bee en Ot Oe Rem Om tes owt ta 
om gton . 
yung yoo proton she 
ie ee saremo tn 
ssaa amsaa How do shoppers see my content? 
ope egue Te A 
aon 
Asme Sapen r rete m bew 
Comment Diara ome Protect Fagen sree 1) coby © . 
GBI ei eeees Serves ceevere repens 


coe Sees Sis welcome to Content Publisher 


Mo toge meen Pinde m po paan 
aa neto Guten a fa Re DP OAT cortet n om te ote 
x ret tows Pe posat Geure TN ONE Anet prods? foun grams we 
car wee opan Pe Bat Meta bos 


ae R : 
Baa Sh tses Copaan eum Paang et motat ee ee te PE 
ae ey reen > ow Sore J 
eseon mae mamet pe tang te mema : 
Te ee te ete Te 1e nonme san - Aee by [a 
nia D 
s a 


The anang pagn proart o Nt meonta tee 
e tee Peete 


Chee Net te conte 


T Oer ee ee tt pe 


ae = | 00000 


T Oue aao aa ene spaa 


FIGURE 9.10 Example of demo pages. 


Context-Sensitive Help 

Embedding help into the application is a good way to provide information 
for users who want and need it, without adding large blocks of text directly 
into the user interface. Context-sensitive help links may open any of the 
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following: a help box with a short explanation, a help topic in the product 
help, or a help page on the Internet. 


Users should have some indication as to what kind of help a link or button 
will open, either by the link’s formatting or by the text used to access the 
content. One benefit of linking to a help topic on the Internet is that content 
can be updated and modified on an ongoing basis rather than as part of a 
software update. The downside is that the user must have Internet connectiv- 
ity to read the help. 


Help Buttons and Hyperlinks 

There is little difference in functionality between a help button and a help 
hyperlink. Usually, help buttons are used in warnings and popup messages 
to provide additional information about the cause of the warning or event. 


r AD ZS: 


i[-[nosncn EO vn ~>% E R CORES D- r [OO 


S&S (A) Packard Bell Games {A Packard Bell A Watch TV Online - Free T... 


E Email from Goo... X @ Google 


E) Web Slice Gallery v 


[ Search Help 


ogle 


Gmail 


Security Warning 


z 


GI AB Do you want to view only the webpage content that was delivered 
securely? 


Tre apade COLE COENEN ina Da Chere Und R eoe HTTPS 


connection, which could compromise the security of the entire 


— 


ore 


Less spam 
Keep unwanted messages out of your inbox. 


Mobile access 
Get Gmail on your mobile phone. Learn more 


About Gmail New features! Switch to Gmail Create an account 


Latest News from Gmail 


> Show all 


How to know if an online transaction is secure 
Here are answers to some common questions about online transactions. 


Y What is a secure connection? 


A secure connection is an encrypted exchange of information between the 
website you are visiting and Internet Explorer. Encryption is provided through a 
document the website provides called a certificate. When you send information 
to the website, it is encrypted at your computer and decrypted at the website. 
Under normal circumstances, the information cannot be read or tampered with 
while it is being sent, but it's possible that someone might find a way to 
decode the encryption. 


Even if the connection between your computer and the website is encrypted, it 
does not guarantee that the website is trustworthy. Your privacy can still be 
compromised by the way the website uses or distributes your information. 


> Are secure connections private? 
> How can] tell if I have a secure connection? 
» Why do I see different colors in the Security status bar? 


> Do I need to upgrade my online accounts to use Extended Validation (EV) 
certificates? 


> What should I do if I think a website is trying to mislead me about its identity? 


«f m 


a More support options 


. 


@ Online Help ~ 


FIGURE 9.11 Example of more information help. 
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Hyperlinks are useful on landing pages and in wizards and dialogs to pro- 
vide information about the controls and options in the page. 


When implemented properly, help links are a good solution for providing 
information some users may want to understand before configuring settings, 
without adding blocks of text to the interface. In the next example, the infor- 
mation is available but not required. When adding help links to the user 
interface, it should be clear what kind of information will be displayed and 
to which controls the link is related. 


| ~ ~ =- -ee - ; 
Bi Microsoft Security Essentials - = AST | bo) © eee) 


PC status: Protected 


@ Help v 


Scheduled scan Choose the action to display or apply by default when Security Essentials detects potential = 
threats with the following alert levels. 


Real-time protection What are alert levels, and what shoul: ? 
Excluded files and locations 
Excluded file types 
Excluded processes 
Advanced High alert level: 


MAPS Recommended action 


Severe alert level: 
Recommended action 


Medium alert level: 
Recommended action 


Low alert level: 
Recommended action 


Apply recommended actions: Help protect your PC by applying these actions after 
Security Essentials detects potential threats. 


FIGURE 9.12 Example of a help link. 


Help Panes 

Many applications are designed with an action pane or a help pane, placed 
in a sidebar on each main page of the application. This is a good location for 
providing quick links to the relevant topics in the product help or to supple- 
mentary documents and videos. 
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Home Products Pending Applications Campaigns Retailers Contacts Settings 


Home » Products » New Product » Content 


Content for New Product 


4 Add Content | {Gj Copy Content 


Power Page 


Quick Help 
2) Assembling content 


2) Previewing content 


oes Usain More 


2) Editing a Power Page 


Mini-Site 2) Editing a Mini-Site 


— Content is organized into sections, incorporated into the page. Content is organized by tabs in a new window. | Learn more 
= [FOr aaa nak ran ont imma a tive AE FE — i aN nlc aim ces Du eR a es 
tes Preview v 
Preview w A 


Sections (displayed inline): 
= B& Read and See Tac 


Links (opens a new window): 


Tabs: 


Actions v 8 = [Š] Read and See Tag: Feat Actions v 8 


No links have been added for this product. 


FIGURE 9.13 Example of a help pane. 


If you decide to include a help pane in your application, think about how to 
organize the help topics and format for the help pane. Then you can custom- 
ize the topics for each page in the interface. 


Tooltips and Info-Tips 

Tooltips provide descriptive text, such as labels, and short explanations for 
graphical objects, such as icons in toolbars and ribbons. Info-tips are a type 
of tooltip, providing descriptions for desktop, window, and menu commands. 
Tooltips and info-tips are simple and effective ways to provide additional 
information for elements dispersed throughout a product. 


In web applications, tooltips and info-tips are being used to call attention to 
new, or changed, features and options. This is an effective way to let users 
know about improved or additional features, or tasks that may otherwise go 
unnoticed. 


Welcome to Chrome 


You're using a fast new browser. Mouse over the markers below for three quick tips 


e > KS 


ca va 


Still need help? | tearm more 


FIGURE 9.14 Example of an info-tip. 
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Integration with Other Sources of Information 

A good information experience will undoubtedly include documents and 
other collateral materials, depending on the technical specifications and 
complexity of the application. Quick start guides, installation manuals, 
knowledge base (kb) articles, and white papers may all be part of the total 
information pack. In addition, the company web site will undoubtedly 
contain explanations and descriptions of how the application works and 
what it does. 


Since the information experiences all fit together to create a single com- 
bined user experience, it’s important to pay attention to the information 
provided in print, in the online help, and wherever else information 
appears. Specifically, make sure the following are consistent across infor- 
mation channels: 


= Terminology: A single terminology list should be created for all teams as a 
reference. 

= User workflows: Defining user scenarios for the main workflows, and then 
using these as a reference across materials will help everyone stay aligned. 

= Recommended settings and options: Default settings provided in the user 
interface should be considered the recommended settings for most users. 
Use these settings in diagrams, screen captures, and user guides. 

= Marketing messages: If the marketing team is promoting the product in a 
specific direction, then all other materials should adhere to the same 
messaging. 


Social Media 

In recent years, social media, such as Facebook, LinkedIn, Twitter, wikis, and 
team blogs, have become popular vehicles for distributing information to 
users. The informal nature of social media makes it easy for anyone to add 
and update information as needed. 
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facebook Search for people, places and things Q Linda Newman Lior Fi 
DP” | webcollage Timeline ~ Now ~ | | s^ Like | 
B Post Photo / Video Friend 
Likes Webcollage 
w- J- 0- ©- @ sweetim 
Write something... 
Webcollage shared a link. 
Friday @ 
Recent Posts by Others on Webcollage See All 
Get ready for Holiday2012, spending expected to increase 15%! Andy Conrad 
i { Loving the new logo! 
Industry Statistics - Online holiday s51 ` July 26 at 8:37pm 
— spending will increase 15% - Internet 
Retailer John Corzine 
bit.ly How many retailers can you put content on? 
April 17 at 9:31pm 
Internet Retailer - Technology/Industry Statistics 
- Online holiday spending will increase 15% Nachos 
Like - Comment ` Share 
Likes See All 
Webcollage shared a link. ii 
or 26 A Whirlpool France 
October 26 € Wiipoai Applanos r^ Like 1 


p.exe 


FIGURE 9.15 Example of a product Facebook page. 


Information that is spread through social media becomes part of the total 
information experience. As such, it’s important to make sure it adheres to the 
same standards applied to the application, user interface text, print materials, 
and any other information distributed by the company. Terminology, mar- 
keting themes, and the quality of the writing should all be consistent. And 
while the writing may be informal, it should be grammatically and techni- 
cally correct. 


DESIGNING THE IMPLEMENTATION MODEL 


Now that you are familiar with the different information delivery mechan- 
isms, here are guidelines for how each content type is best used. Use this 


Defining Rings of Quality Pisi 


table to help decide which delivery mechanisms are best suited for each task 
in the workflow: 


Delivery Mechanism Use Table 


Landing Pages Improve discoverability 
Provide navigation shortcuts to required tasks 
Introduce new terms 
Show a process 
Wizards Complete a task in a required order 
Walk users through complex tasks 
Callouts Improve discoverability 
Show a workflow 
Help Panes Provide links to information outside the user interface 
Provide links to videos and other information on the Internet 


Context- Provide additional information that will help users complete the 
sensitive help task they are working on 


Demos and Provide an overview of the process 

tutorials Introduce concepts users will need to understand 
Tooltips and Provide descriptions for graphical elements such as icons 
info-tips Call attention to new features and options 


Creating the implementation strategy depends on time and resources. You 
may find that you have to limit your delivery mechanisms and the amount 
of content you integrate into the application. Each delivery mechanism 
requires planning, developer resources, testing, and follow-up. One way to 
decide where to put your efforts is to create “rings of quality” and then prior- 
itize the information needs according to each ring. 


DEFINING RINGS OF QUALITY 


The idea behind rings of quality is that not all parts of the user interface, or 
workflow, are created equally. Tasks that are core to the product (that most 
users will interact with or configure) have a higher rating than, for example, 
advanced tasks that only a small percentage of users will configure. 
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Core to golden scenarios, 
high visibility, high impact 


Core to silver scenarios, 
high-medium visibility, 
medium impact 


Legacy, low visibility, non- 
core, low impact 


FIGURE 9.16 The rings of quality concept. 


There are different ways to define your rings of quality, but one simple way 
is to determine the impact of that element on the overall user experience as 
an Experience Profile (EP) quotient. 


Many Users 
Few Users 


The EP quotient for a feature, or task, is defined by the number of users who 
will interact with the feature and the frequency of that interaction. Through 
this method, tasks or user interface elements with the highest EP (i.e., EP1) 
are considered Gold tasks, EP2 are Silver, and EP3 are low impact, or Bronze. 


Determining the EP quotient for your tasks and workflows will help you pri- 
oritize and decide which tasks to focus on when implementing your informa- 
tion strategy, and how you will deliver the information. You should focus on 
tasks with the high EP. 


There is one more factor that is not included in the EP table: features (or tasks) 
that all users must complete or interact with one time only. For example, 
installing or downloading the application, or configuring a setting that is core 
to running the application (e.g., Gateway IP address, ISP for networking appli- 
cations). Your content strategy should include a mechanism for getting users 
through these tasks as smoothly as possible and with a stellar success rate. 


Localization 
Localization refers to translating an application into languages other than the 
language in which it was developed. You can localize a product into one or 


Putting It All Together iss 


many languages. Keep in mind that language affects the length of text, and 
you will need to allow 30 percent extra space for translation. For example, in 
German, the word “edit” becomes Bearbeiten. “Sort ascending” becomes 
Lajittele nousevassa järjestyksessä in Finnish. 


This means that your user interface text will take up much more space than 
you anticipated, depending on the language. It also means that you will 
need to build the interactive text so that the strings can be easily sent out for 
translation. 


Note: Keep in mind that consistent terminology makes translation easier and 
less costly. Localization guidelines are included in the next section. 


User Skill Levels and Task Difficulty 

In the previous chapter, we discussed understanding your users and personas. 
When deciding how to expend your resources creating the information expe- 
rience, keep in mind the skill and knowledge levels of your users and how 
these levels impact their information needs. Providing highly technical infor- 
mation is not required for a consumer product, unless the user is able to do 
something with that information. Providing simplistic explanations for com- 
plex features used only by advanced users won't have value added, and your 
time and resources can be better spent elsewhere. 


PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 


Now that you've identified the user workflows and tasks, and have deter- 
mined the EP levels of each task, you can decide how to integrate the infor- 
mation into the user experience. 


For example, you may create a table that looks something like this for each 
task or workflow: 


Creating photo Navigation and Callout 


album discoverability 


Adding photo to Discoverability Callout 
album 


Saving album Discoverability Callout 
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Or if you know that the task will be performed using a wizard, you may cre- 
ate a table outlining the information needs for each page in that wizard: 


Welcome page Discoverability Link to wizard 
from landing 


Adding network IP Navigation and Complex Help link 


addresses discoverability 
Adding a Discoverability Complex Help link 
workgroup or 
domain 

Selecting a Terminology and Mid Help link 
network template concept 
Saving settings — Easy 


As you create your tables or charts, you will need to work with the product 
team to determine milestones and schedules. You will also need to work 
with the product designer and technical writers (if you are lucky enough to 
have them), on the design and text strings. 


Your next step is to create the specifications for each information type. This 
is covered in the next chapter. 


WHAT ARE THE KEY COMPONENTS OF A POSITIVE 
INFORMATION EXPERIENCE? 


Sharon (Hauser) Ainspan 
Chief Usability Officer at TentLearn ContTented Learners (Israel and USA) 


The key components of a positive information experience are, essentially, directly correlated with 
the impressions your audience would (ideally) have, during and after the experience: 


“Most of what I needed was right there in the first place.” (Information needs and priorities are 
anticipated.) 


‘I did not have to waste time figuring out how to get additional information.” (Panels/links are 
optimally laid out.) 


‘I have found what I was looking for (and maybe even a bit more, but did not have to filter 
through extraneous information).” (Information overload is avoided.) 


“Tt is presented clearly so I am not confused and I will probably not need to relearn it at a future 
time.” (Proper information architecture, grid, and language are on the page/surface.) 


“That diagram really helps me see how all the pieces fit together.” (Adequate use is made of 
schematics and labeling.) 


“I see how this topic relates to the other topics/items/tasks I need to know about.” ( 
relationship diagrams and texts are provided.) 


Entity- 


“I know where I will be able to look for further detail, or for the larger picture, if and when I need 
it.” (Information hierarchy is clear.) 


SUMMARY 


The information experience strategy describes the information users need 
throughout the workflow and discusses the delivery mechanisms for that 
information. By planning an information strategy, you can provide an experi- 
ence that gets users over the initial learning curve and through all the phases 
of the user workflow. 


= Planning your information strategy includes defining the content types 
for your application. 

= The phases of the user experience workflow can be described as: getting 
started (initial configuration), verification and modification, ongoing 
configuration and interaction, and maintenance. 

= When creating your information strategy, follow these basic steps: 
Identify target tasks, select delivery mechanisms, and design the 
implementation model. 

= Remember that your content is meant to guide the user through tasks, 
not document the application. 

= Always keep in mind the skill and knowledge levels of your users and 
how these impact their information needs. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Writing ‘Text for Interaction 


INTRODUCTION 


Your application’s user interface tells your product story: The pages and surfaces 
your users view and interact with throughout the experience explain how the 
story fits together. Each surface consists of a collection of textual elements: expla- 
nations, instructions, titles, labels, interactive buttons and options, hyperlinks, 
and metaphors used in graphics. The text you provide for these elements is the 
glue that holds the story together, guiding your users through the various stages 
of their interaction with the application. Landing pages introduce the main con- 
cepts of the story, wizards guide users through the main processes, and property 
sheets and dialogs present the options required to set up and use the application. 


n 


In previous chapters we looked at the “C’s” of good user interface text for creat- 
ing content that is easy to read and understand. In this chapter we'll look at the 
“A's” of writing which are crucial for providing content users’ needs, at the time 
they need it. By creating text that is both readable and written for interaction, 
you will provide your users a comprehensive, positive information experience. 


Concise 


Correct 


=) 
Clarity 


FIGURE 10.1 The C’s of writing. 187 
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Available 


N 


Actionable 


a 


Assistive 


rus 
oK J0 


Accurate 


FIGURE 10.2 The A’s of writing. 


THE FOUR A’S OF WRITING 


While the four C’s of good writing revolve around writing content that is eas- 
ily scanned and read, the A’s of writing focus on building text that guides 
and assists your users. 


When users reach a page in your application, they should intuitively under- 
stand what tasks are available and the actions for completing the task. When 
deciding where to place your text and when writing the content, applying the 
“A's” of writing means asking yourself these questions: 


NENA E Where and when does the user need the 
information? 


Neile Does the information help users understand 
what to do? 


Assistive Does the information help users understand 
the task or workflow? 


Appropriate Does the text provide the right amount and 
level of information? 


Available Content 

When writing your text, its important to provide the information the 
user needs, when and where they need it. Your information is there to help 
users make decisions, move forward in their workflow, and understand the 
application. If the information exists, but is not available at the right time or 
in a location, you have missed your opportunity for supporting your users. 


The examples below show examples of how you can make content available, 
helping users through a workflow, understanding the options, and providing 
recommendations. 


The Four A’s of Writing 


In the past few years, many tools have become available for building a layer 


of guidance, such as help callouts into your application. 


In this example, the callouts automatically appear at each step in the flow. 


Add Process type 


Select wanted process type 


Process Type: Select Type EK This is a mandatory field and should be filled in first. 
Number: Y By WalkMe.com 
Title: 

Keywords: 

Description: 


[ype 


FIGURE 10.3 Using callouts helps users through a process. 


waw v 
Created 
Running 
Created 
Running 
Running 
Running 
Running 
Running 
Completed 
Completed 
Running 


Running 


Camnlatad 


The callouts help the user understand the requirements and make sure they 


complete the steps in the required order. 


Tune 2 Status © Date > 


Add Process * Type Created 10/5/2012 12:22 
Running 8/22/2012 11:16 


x 


Process Type: = CAPA B Fill in the process number 
The number is generated automatically but can be edited 
Number: 10044 K 
Next 
ss (nen J 
By WaltMe com 
Keywords: Tammy = 
Description: Running 6/6/2012 10:20 
fype Running 5/28/2012 22:27 

Completed 5/1/2012 16:36 

Use Template: None {>| Completed 5/1/2012 3:49 


Running 5/1/2012 0:13 
Running 4/30/2012 16:46 


Completed 4/29/2012 5:56 


FIGURE 10.4 Using callouts to complete the process. 


Built-in assistance can also let users know the constraints and recommenda- 


tions for specific fields and options. 
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Create your Photobucket Account 


Usernames must be at least 3 
characters long. They can only contain 
the characters a-z. A-Z. 0-9. -. _ and 
must begin with either a letter. a 
number. or an underscore. Spaces are 


not allowed 


FIGURE 10.5 Providing field input directions in callouts. 


Callouts are good for letting users know what to expect at each step, as well 
as any constraints and recommendations. The callouts provide useful infor- 
mation but do not interfere. 


Create your Photobucket Account 


LindaLior8 
A good password contains both letters 


and numbers and is at least 6 
characters in length. This makes it 


harder for someone to guess. 


> Male © Female 


Actionable Content 

While explanations and informational text are useful for helping users under- 
stand how a feature works and what options are available, as well as for pro- 
viding warnings and notes, keep in mind that the main purpose of your text 
is to help people complete tasks. Actionable content guides users through 
tasks, helping them interact with your application; it also helps users make 
choices and move through workflows. 


In the following page, the writer combines explanatory and actionable 
instruction. Notice that the text in the heading and in the paragraph that fol- 
lows describes the interaction from the users’ perspective. The button label 
clearly indicates what will happen when the user clicks the button. 


The Four A’s of Writing 


Help people tag you in photos and videos 


Is this linda lior? 


By turning on Find My Face, Google+ can prompt people you know to tag 
your face when it appears in photos and videos. 


Of course, you have control over which tags you accept or reject, and you can 
turn this feature on or off in Google+ settings. Learn more 


Turn on Find My Face No Thanks 


FIGURE 10.6 Writing actionable text. 


Actionable content should provide enough text for users to understand the 
action they should take and the result of that interaction. In the following 
example, users don’t need to know anything beyond the information 
provided. 


You're almost done! 


Click "Enable" below to start 
your RadioRage experience, then 
close this browser window. 


FIGURE 10.7 Example of actionable text prompts. 


What Is Nonactionable Content? 

Although some explanatory information is helpful, keeping in mind that 
your main goal is to promote user interaction with the application will help 
you avoid pages like the following one. In this page, the writer tries to 
explain the feature, but none of the text guides the user toward action. The 
page would be much more helpful if it included instructions or examples 
rather than explanations. 
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3 P m 
Format Picture {2 mma 
ra Alt Text 
Line Color Title: 
Line Style 
Shadow Description: 
Reflection 
Glow and Soft Edges 
3-D Format 
3-D Rotation 
Picture Corrections Titles and descriptions provide alternative, text-based 
representations of the information contained in tables, diagrams, 
Picture Color images, and other objects. This information is useful for people 
with vision or cognitive impairments who may not be able to see or 
Artistic Effects understand the object. 
Crop A title can be read to a person with a disability and is used to 
determine whether they wish to hear the description of the 
Text Box content. 
(nce 
' 
| 


FIGURE 10.8 Example of nonactionable content. 


Assistive Content 

Each string of text within the interface should in some way help users interact 
with your software. Assistive content can be provided in a variety of for- 
mats—notifications, callouts, and hover text are all familiar ways to help 
your users get acquainted with your features, move through a task, or pro- 
ceed from one task to another. 


While short explanations such as subtitles and prompts often provide 
enough guidance within a page, you may find that some workflows are more 
complex than others, and users could benefit from additional, assistive guid- 
ance. Assistance guidance integrated into a workflow is becoming increas- 
ingly common within web applications in particular. 


Although the callouts in the previous examples helped users enter informa- 
tion into fields, in the following example, the callout text helps the users 
understand the workflow, letting them know that the previous task was com- 
pleted and telling them how to proceed to the next logical step in the 
sequence. This is a good example of how you can guide users toward com- 
pleting a series of tasks. 


The Four A’s of Writing ios 


Content for Table 


P add content | Mal Copy Content Your content was added 


z : | save | Save and Exit or Exit 
You can continue adding, editing, and arranging content for 


this product. When you are done, return to the Product page to 
publish your content. 


Expanded Manufacturer Conten 
2) Read about assembling content 


TiN Content is organized into se > burs, images, and 360° views displayed in a 
(also referred to as Power F 2) Previewing your content Pferred to as a Mini-Site). | Learn more 


> Preview Power Page 


Sections (displayed inline): Why preview? 
3s) Overview t Actions ¥ gane 


x No tabs currently exist for this product 
Links (opens a new window): 


No links have been added for this product. 


FIGURE 10.9 Example of guided assistance. 


Notice that while the text in this callout suggests the next step, it doesn’t 
force the user to take the action. This is a good example of how you can rec- 
ommend a workflow to the user, while allowing flexibility. 


When tasks require users to complete the steps in a specific sequence, with- 
out flexibility, you can integrate a step-by-step callout sequence within your 
interface, allowing users to move only in the required order of steps. When 
steps must be completed in a specific order, wizards are also an optional 
form of assistance. 


Appropriate Content 

In previous chapters we spoke about using the right tone, which is one 
component of appropriate writing. Another component is making sure your 
content provides the right concepts and level of information for your users. 


Every label, string, and piece of information in your pages should be relevant 
for the target user. Avoid the tendency to overexplain concepts within the 
user interface, and avoid technical jargon. This helps you reduce redundant 
text and create pages that are easier to read and scan. 


Appropriate content provides the right amount of information, where and how it is effective for 
your users. 
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®© Print at Home 


Create a personalized calendar for your desk, pr 
display shelf, or table. Simply print the page ers 
and fold it into a triangle. 


FIGURE 10.10 Example of appropriate level of content. 


If the information is important, providing a link to a help topic is a prefera- 
ble method for presenting detailed explanations and technical concepts. 


MAPPING INFORMATION TO THE USER 
WORKFLOW 


Matching the flow of the information to the order in which the user needs 
the information, or the order in which the task is presented, helps users 
understand the connection between the options, workflow, and the text in 
the page. 


Landing pages are good for presenting high-level information about main 
features and providing links for drilling down into the options and help 
for that feature. Explanations and short descriptions within the user inter- 
face are an effective way of teaching users about using your application, 
introducing new terminology, and describing what options and features 
offer. 


Landing pages help users understand a workflow or aid in selecting a specific 
path when a sequence of steps is either recommended or required. 


In the next example, the text describes three main options the user may want 
to use and lets the user know the benefits of each option. The text doesn’t 
suggest any sequence of action or imply that any one option is preferable 
over another. 


Welcome to Photobucket, lindalior! 


= 


Photobucket Desktop 


Never worry about uploading 
your photos and videos again! 


Mobile Apps 


On the go? Snap, edit, and 
share with our mobile apps. 


Here are some cool and easy ways to upload to Photobucket 


Mapping Information to the User Workflow 


f 


Import from Facebook 


Secure all of your photos from 
Facebook with 1 click 


No Thanks ZAER 


Whether it’s a landing page, a property page, or a wizard, planning how your 
content is placed helps avoid situations where users are presented with a 
page requiring them to work at figuring out the connection between the 


information and the settings. 


In the following page, the information presented is meant to help the users 
decide whether or not they want to use HTTPS and to suggest the implications 
of either selection. However, users will have to work hard to figure out how to 
interpret the text and how the information fits together with the options. 


£3 Windows Li 


Connect with HTTPS 


Account > Connect with HTTPS 


Using HTTPS will help keep your account secure from hackers-especially if you commonly use public 


computers or unsecure wireless connections. 


Important note: Turning on HTTPS will work for Hotmail over the web, but it will cause errors if you try 


to access Hotmail through programs like: 
* The Windows Live application for Windows Mobile and Nokia 


+ MSN Explorer 


If you only need a temporary HTTPS connection, enter "https" in front of the web address instead of 


“http”. 


Use HTTPS automatically (please see the note above) 
® Don't use HTTPS automatically 


Cancel 


FIGURE 10.11 Sample of content that is difficult to read. 
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Notice how in this wizard page, the flow of the text, the spacing alignment, 
and grouping help users understand the connection between the settings. 


Change Array Manager x| 


YYou are changing the array member that that will manage this array. Enter the details 
tused for connecting to the new array manager. 


Array manager IP address or fully qualified domain name (FQDN): 


[ Browse... | 


M User account with rights to connect to array manager: 
Connect using the credentials of the logged on user 


Connect using this account: 


User name: | =F 
Password: | 


Lio] oe | 


FIGURE 10.12 Sample of well-designed text layout. 


Keep in mind that when users complete a wizard, they believe they've com- 
pleted a process. If, for example, the name of the wizard is the “Setup an 
Account Wizard,” they will assume that when the wizard is completed, the 
account is set up and ready to use. If any additional steps are required to 
complete the process (such as restarting the computer or selecting a checkbox 
somewhere else in the application), you should provide this information as 
soon as the wizard completes. Telling the users on the first page of the wiz- 
ard what they need to do when the wizard ends is not very effective: It’s 
highly unlikely they will remember by the time they get to the end of even a 
short wizard. 


FINDING THE RIGHT VOICE 


In every conversation, there are different ways to express a single idea. You 
may say something as a statement, a command, or a suggestion. The same is 
true for the way you express yourself in the user interface. While it’s generally 
considered good writing practice to write in the active voice, there are times 
when the passive voice is acceptable, and even preferable. 


Finding the Right Voice Ey 


Active Voice 

As the term implies, text written in the active voice is constructed with the 
subject of the sentence doing the action. The subject is typically the user or a 
component of the application. Sentences written in the active voice follow 
this word order: doer of action—action—receiver of action. 


Doer Action Receiver 


(server) (authenticates) (users...) 


Select how the server authenticates users connecting to the website: 


FIGURE 10.13 Example of active voice. 


Sentences written in the active voice are less wordy and easier for users to 
scan, read, and understand. They are also considered more engaging for your 
users. 


There is a common misconception that any sentence using a form of “to be” 
(e.g., is, are) is not using active voice. This is not always the case, and you 
may find yourself needing a “to be” verb for letting the user know what will 
happen when an option is selected. 


Computer Maintenance 


Windows will check for routine maintenance issues and remind you when the System Maintenance 
troubleshooter can help fix problems. 
© On (Recommended) 

Off 


FIGURE 10.14 Using active voice, future tense. 


Writing the same message in this way would not result in a sentence that is 
easier to understand: 


Windows checks for routine maintenance issues and reminds you when 
the System Maintenance troubleshooter helps fix problems. 


Passive Voice 

Sentences written in the passive voice are constructed in such a way that the 
subject is being acted upon (the receiver) rather than being the doer of the 
action. Because passive sentences require additional words and change the 
usual ordering of a sentence, they tend to make readers work harder to 
understand the intended meaning. 
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Receiver Action Doer 


(users... ) (are authenticated) (the server) 


Select how users connecting to the website are authenticated by the server: 


FIGURE 10.15 Example of passive voice. 


Although the active voice is a better choice when actions are in the present 
tense, you may find that passive sentences are better for conveying infor- 
mation without placing blame or responsibility. In the figure on the right, 
the message implies a problem with the program which may or may not 
be the case. 


Save File Save File 


&) The file could not be saved. &) The program could not save your file. 


=Z = 


FIGURE 10.16 Example of passive and active message. 


In this example, the message on the right, using the active voice, implies that 
the user may be responsible for the error. In this case, using the passive voice 
provides a better experience. 


Some messages simply read better when written in the passive form. For 
example, “Your file is being saved” reads better than “The program is saving 
your file.” 


Use the passive voice to soften a message when the active voice may place 
blame or cause the users to feel that you are scolding them. For example, in 
the samples below, the passive sentence on the left in the following figure is 
much friendlier than the active voice sentence on the right. 


Finding the Right Voice ØER] 


Save File Save File 


saved, be saved. 


The file name is invalid. The file cannot be ®) You entered an invalid file name. The file cannot 


A valid file name cannot include spaces. A valid file name cannot include spaces. 


Imperative Voice 

Imperative voice gives instructions or commands, or expresses a request. 
Imperative sentences generally begin with a verb and include ending punctu- 
ation. The imperative voice is good when users are required to take action, 
selecting an option or following a sequence of steps. Examples of imperative 
voice sentences are as follows: 


Select the users allowed to change the settings. 
Add users to the allowed users list. 

Type a name for the image. 

Follow these steps to complete the action. 


Notice in the following wizard page that the subtitle uses the imperative 
voice to instruct the user. However, when users view the property page, the 
settings are already configured: They may only be viewing the page. In the 
corresponding property page, the imperative voice is not used. 


Create Site-to-Site Connection Wizard 
General | Server | Addresses | Remote NLB | 
Connection | Protocol | Authentication | 


Remote Site Gateway 
Enter the IP address or server name (FQDN) of the remote ste VPN server. 


Remote site gateway name or IP address: 


| server1.mydomain.domain 
Local site can initiate connections to remote site — 
User name: [Administratort 
| z faydo domaia 
Password: | eeccece 

Confirm password: | eeeceee 
HRS ti 
For the remote site to initiate a VPN connection to the local site, a 
user for this network with dial-in properties enabled must be defined. 


Remote ste VPN server: 


[ server1.mydomain.domain 


Terminate inactive connections after: fiz hours X | 


Le] e 
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Use the imperative voice when the user is required to take an action, such as select from a list, 
click a button, or type an entry in a text box. 


When writing for web applications, it’s important to find the balance 
between instructing users with the imperative voice and guiding users by 
using gentler language. One way of finding this balance is to use the nonim- 
perative voice with a friendly and supportive tone for explanations and 
descriptions, and to use the imperative voice for titles, button labels, and 
interactive elements. 


My projects 


My projects Start a new project 


It's easy to create something amazing with your Photo Books 
pictures in award-winning photo books, cards, Cards & Stationery 
stationery and photo gifts. 


b 


Prints & Posters 


Calendars 
Photo Gifts 
View all projects » | View Videograms » More in the store 


FIGURE 10.17 Using the imperative voice for button labels. 


Web applications also have to find the balance between providing relevant 
information and using the real estate for marketing messages. In particular, if 
your application is integrated into your company web site, limit your market- 
ing messages and buzz words within the interactive text. Any marketing mes- 
sages integrated into your text messages should be used sparingly and should 
be subtle. 


Finding the Right Voice 


Capture the Feeling 


Your photos, your words; 
your way! 


memories last forever. from the beginning. 


notes. 


Photo Cubes Thank-You Cards Travel Photo Book Pages 
Enjoy your favourite Send a truly personal Turn your photos into an 
moments all year long message. unforgettable souvenir. 
with this colourful 
decoration. 

GET STARTED > GET STARTED > | GET STARTED > | STARTED 
Wedding Photo Book Pages Collage Prints Birthday Cards 
Make beautiful Cherish every moment Create unique 

invitations and thank-you i 


GET STARTED > = = GET STARTED > 


FIGURE 10.18 Mixing instruction and marketing (HP Photo Creations). 


GET STARTED > 


Visual Considerations 

When designing and writing your information, think about how your user 
will read the page and use the options. Remember to take a holistic look at 
the page. Will the user scan the page as you intended? Are the options in the 
correct order? 


For example, in the following page, the explanatory text and bullet points are 
clearly written, appropriate, and relevant. However, the arrow toward the 
bottom of the page is distracting, drawing the user to information that is 
irrelevant and confusing given that the same action already exists in a button 
on the page. 
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Welcome to Google Drive 


Your account has been upgraded to Google 
Drive - the new home for your Google Docs, 
plus all of your files and folders. Learn more 


e Start with 5 GB of free storage. 
e Sync your files from your computer. 


e Access on the go with the mobile app. 
e Create, share, and manage files. 


Wall art 
goes here 


Temporarily choose the old look of Google Docs from the settings menu ” -H a o | 


Temporarily use the old look | 


| Continue to Google Drive 


FIGURE 10.19 Sample of distracting content. 


The next example shows how, in this case, visuals help users understand the 
task, with very little text. 


Writing the User Interface Elements 


Get Started! (x) 


Creating your own one-of-a-kind product is easy: Just add an 
image or some text... or both! 


Select image 


i S) B Zazzle Image Guidelines 
| 
\ 


Add some text to your design (optional) 


FIGURE 10.20 Sample of first-time user experience (Zazzle.com). 


WRITING THE USER INTERFACE ELEMENTS 


Now that you understand the concepts and ideas behind writing user interface 
text, it's time to start writing the actual text. The next sections provide guidelines 
and examples that will help you write the content within the user interface. 


Writing Title Bars 

Title bars help users to continue being oriented to where they are in the appli- 
cation. Remember that your users may be in the midst of several activities and 
may have multiple windows open on their monitors. The text you use for the 
title bar will help them keep focused on the task they are completing in that 
page. As such, the text should correspond directly to the command, link or to 
whatever element they interacted with to arrive on that page. 


Home Insert | (U) Insert Picture EE 
al ba al Oo E yl Ube r Pictures I ~ [4s |[ Search Pictures 2 
Picture Sed Chart Organize, New folder 3+ A Q 


|| (] Microsoft Visio Pictures library Arrange by: Folder v 
Includes: 2 locations P 


Fe Favorites a 


BB Desktop ) — >] | 
B Downloads z y 
F Recent Places y yrrzr E 


FIGURE 10.21 Example of a title bar. 


owchart Shapes (Metric) 


unctional Flowchart Shapes (Met. 
(US units) 
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Title bars should be as specific as possible. As in the next example, when you 
have generic command button labels, such as Settings, Delete, Add, and Edit, 
it’s easier for your users if you include the name of the feature or action in 
the title (e.g., Delete Image, Add Label, Edit Colors). 


In this example, the name of the feature is added to the title bar, helping 
users remember from which option the dialog was accessed. 


Parental Controls 


Control the Internet content that can | Parental Controls 


be viewed. 


Content Advisor 


Ratings help you control the Internet content that can be 
viewed on this computer. 


Certificates 
re Use certificates for encrypted connections and identification. AutoComplete lists possible matches from entries you've 


typed or visited before. 


Clear SSL state | 


Certificates | Use AutoComplete for 


A 


AutoComplete 


Y] Browsing history 
AutoComplete stores previous entries F] Favorites 
on webpages and suggests matches = 


for you. 


Feeds and Web Slices 


[7] Address bar 


| Feeds 
V] Use Windows Search for better results 


Feeds and Web Slices provide updated j [CForms 
content from websites that can be [V] User names and passwords on forms 


read in Internet Explorer and other 


programs. 


7] Ask me before saving passwords 


Delete AutoComplete history... 


FIGURE 10.22 Title bars should reflect the name of the feature. 


In a wizard, the title bar generally contains the name of the wizard. There are 
different ways to write the wizard name, and whatever format you decide on 
ultimately depends on the formality or informality of your application. 
Traditional server applications tend to use a formal tone, that is, “Getting 
Started Wizard” and “Network Configuration Wizard.” Less formal applica- 
tions generally use a friendlier tone, such as “Getting started setting up your 
computer” or “Configuring your computer settings.” The best guideline is to 
choose a format and tone that works well for your application and to use it 
consistently. 
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Writing Subtitles 

Subtitles are useful for describing the overall purpose of a page or section, 
such as in landing pages and wizards. In the following example, you can see 
that the subtitle tells the user the purpose of the settings in the page. 


x = — —— 
Word Options —e —~ -_ ~. 
General r 
=| Customize how documents are saved. 
Display 
Proofing Save documents 
[se si Save files in this format: Word Document (*.doo) [=] 
Language [7] Save AutoRecover information every 10 + minutes 


FIGURE 10.23 Example of a subtitle in a software application. 


Remember to keep subtitles short and user-focused, helping your users 
understand the purpose of the page or section. 


Explanatory Text 

In addition to subtitles, explanatory text describes the features or options pre- 
sented in the page. Explanations at the top of the page, next to a section, or 
alongside a control can help users decide if they want to use an option or 
how to select the option that best suits their needs. 


My Videograms 


>V 


A Videogram turns your pictures and clips into a video with music 
that tells a story or celebrates a special occasion. 


You do not currently have any in your account. 
FIGURE 10.24 Example of explanatory text. 


The explanatory text helps users understand the selections available in the 
page and, optionally, the benefits of using the options. 


Instant actions 


Instant actions appear beside sender names and subject lines in your message list. They make it so you don't have to open a message to take action on it. 


E] Show instant actions 


Add actions Moveup Movedown Remove from list 


Show on mouse over Mark as read / unread | 
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Writing Instructions 

Instructional text tells the users what action they should take in the page and 
provides guidance on how to take that action. The amount of instruction in 
a page depends on how much information the user needs to complete the 
action. Some pages many require little or no instructional text, while other, 
more complex pages may require additional guidance throughout the page. 


The location of the instructions depends on the way your pages are built. If 
the instruction relates to the entire page, then the instruction usually goes at 
the top of the page. If the instruction relates to a specific control, then the 
instructions should be placed next to the control, or the instructions can be 
used as the label for the specific option. 


In the following example, the instructional text displays right under the sub- 
title. The subtitle tells the user the benefits of this feature, while the instruc- 
tional text tells them what to do. 


facebook Search for people, places and things Q 


Find friends from different parts of your life 
Use the checkboxes below to discover people you know from your hometown, school, employer and more. 


FIGURE 10.25 Example of a subtitle (and explanatory text) in a web application. 
In the following example, when there is no subtitle or explanation, the 


instructions display right next to the relevant field. In this example, the text 
provides information used to complete the task. 


‘set eget ame ges 


Current frames page: Select the frame where you want the 
document to appear: 


Set as default for all hyperlinks 


When writing instructions, remember to write from the users’ point of view, 
describing the actions the users must take, rather than describing the feature. 
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Radio Buttons 

Radio buttons are used when the user may select one option from a set of 
provided alternatives. In many cases, selecting a radio button brings addi- 
tional options or limits choices. When writing radio button options, you 
can improve readability by using consistent formatting and avoiding 
redundancy. 


Backup schedule 


Run backup on this computer: 
Once a day 
>) Every week 


Monthy 


FIGURE 10.26 Inconsistent wording is difficult to read. 


Backup schedule 


Run backup on this computer: 
©) Every day 
©) Every week 


>) Every month 


FIGURE 10.27 Wording is consistent but redundant. 


In this example, the options are consistently written, and there is no redun- 
dant text. Consistent text formatting makes the options easy to scan. 


Backup schedule 


Run backup on this computer: 


Daily 


>) Monthly 


Weekly 


FIGURE 10.28 Consistent and concise labels. 
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Checkbox Text 

Checkboxes are used as a toggle for turning features on or off (enabling or 
disabling a feature) and are also a common control used for allowing users 
to select multiple items from a set of options. 


Instant actions 
Instant actions appear beside sender names and subject lines in your message list. They make it so you don't have to open a message to take action on it. 


[F] Show instant actions 


Add actions» Moveup Movedown Remove from list 


| Show on mouse over Mark as read / unread 

A Mark as read / unread Marks an unread message as read and 
| - - — ~ | marks a message you've read as unread. 
| PK Delete | 


FIGURE 10.29 Example of a checkbox used to turn on a feature. 


Checkbox labels should be written in a positive tone, with users selecting the 
option to enable or turn on a feature rather than disabling a feature. Notice 
in the next example that each option describes a positive action. 


Ignore words in UPPERCASE 

Ignore words that contain numbers 
Ignore Internet and file addresses 
Flag repeated words 

Enforce accented uppercase in French 


GOSBSS88 


Suggest from main dictionary only 


[ Custom Dictionaries... 


French modes: _ Traditional and new spellings [z] 
Spanish modes: |Tuteo verb forms only [z] 


FIGURE 10.30 Checkboxes used to select multiple items. 
When writing checkbox text, you should follow these writing guidelines: 


m The text should be specific enough for the user to understand what the 
“turn on” option actually turns on. 

= The opposite action of not selecting the checkbox should be obvious. 
The text should be written in a positive manner. 
Options should be mutually exclusive and easily distinguishable from 
each other. 

= The same structural writing format for each option in the list should be 
used. 


Drop-down Menu Options 
Drop-down menus, similar to radio buttons, are used when users can choose 
one item from a set of items. Drop-down menus are often a better choice 
when there are space constraints or when there are many options available. 
Drop-down menus are also a good choice when the items in the list are 
dynamic, changing based on other selections in the page, or may vary for dif- 
ferent versions of the application. 
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In the following example, drop-down menus make it easy for users to see the 


current settings. 


Foe SS SS SS SS eee [sm 
Font | character | Paragraph | Text Block | Tabs _| Bullets | 
Font settings 
Latin text: Callibri [æ] Style: | Regular [x] 
Size: 8pt X 
| Complex scripts 
Font: | Style: | Regular Ly 
Size: | 100% = 
General 
I| case: [Normal =] coor: E - 
Position: Normal [æ] Language: English (U.S.) [æ=] 
Underine: fone) =) Transparency: (} 0% 
Strikethrough: | (none) (‘= 
@) [oi] {cance 


` 


FIGURE 10.31 Example of drop-down menus. 


The structural format of the text you use to write the options depends on the 
specific items in the list. The options in the following menu are very different 
from the options above. Both are valid and correct ways of writing drop- 


down menu items. 


POP Download: 
Learn more 


2. When messages are accessed with POP 


. Status: POP is enabled for all mail that has arrived since 4/17/08 


Enable POP for all mail (even mail that's already been downloaded) 
© Enable POP for mail that arrives from now on 
© Disable POP 


keep Gmail's copy in the Inbox 7 


Gmail's copy in the Inbox 


3. Configure your email client (e.g. Outlook, mark Gmail's copy as read 


Configuration instructions 


FIGURE 10.32 Ordering of items. 


archive Gmail's copy 


| delete Gmail's copy 
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You also need to consider the ordering of the items. Ordering items alpha- 
betically is a good method for long lists of items. For shorter lists, you may 
want to order items according to popularity—items you know most users 
select at the top (with the default value first in the list), and the least fre- 
quently selected items at the bottom. 


Using Examples 

Adding examples to your page is a good way to let users know what you 
expect them to enter in free-form text boxes. In this example, letting the users 
know the URL format and the picture formats supported will help them 
enter the URL correctly the first time, avoiding a validation error message. 


@ fotoFlexer <r ccs J 


Instant Editing 
Easy Start 
Upload Photo 


Edit Phot 
© FotoFlexer 
(©) PhotoBucket Enter an image URL: 
Facebook 
$ MySpace Get It! 
at] Picasa 
@®@ Flickr 
“t Phanfare 
© Smugmug 


FIGURE 10.33 Providing too little text. 


When users incorrectly enter a field, the error validation message should also 
provide an example. The user getting the following message after entering 
the URL incorrectly above may or may not be able to correct the error based 
on the message provided. 


That is an invalid URL, We only support png, gif and jpeg image types. 


Ok | 


FIGURE 10.34 Example of a poorly written error. 
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Follow these general rules when writing examples: 


= When possible, place the example text directly under the text box. The 
text box should indicate the number of accepted characters. 
Use a simple structure, such as: Example: www.mypictures/image.png 
Provide examples in validation error messages where needed. 


Frames and Separator Lines 

Frames and separator lines are useful for labeling and differentiating a set of 
controls from other controls in the page. The text you use in frames (also 
known as group boxes) and separator lines provide context for all the con- 
trols in the group. You can use sentence case, or title case; just remember to 
be consistent throughout the application. 


Write titles that present concepts. For example, in the following picture, 
“Picture Sharpness” would probably be a better title for the first section 
rather than repeating the options, “Sharpen and Soften.” 


And be consistent in the ordering of the words. Using “Sharpen and Soften” 
for the title and then presenting them on the slider in reversed order will 
make the brain work harder. 


"Format Picture a eax | 
= Picture Corrections 
Line Color Sharpen and Soften 
Line Style Presets: 
Shadow Soften j Sharpen z j 
Reflection J} 
I| | Glow and Soft Edges | | Brightness and Contrast 
3-D Format Presets: 


3-D Rotation Brightness: p 0% 4 


Picture Color Reset 
Artistic Effects 
Crop 

Text Box 


Alt Text 
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Inbox type: 


Importance markers: 


Filtered mail: 


Separator text may be located above a group of controls, to the left of the 
controls, or in a frame around the controls. The text should be relevant to all 
the controls in the group. 


Classic [z] 


© Show markers - Show a marker ( — ) by messages marked as important. 
~ No markers 


Gmail analyzes your new incoming messages to predict what's important, considering things like how you've treated 
similar messages in the past, how directly the message is addressed to you, and many other factors. Learn more 


Override filters - Include important messages in the inbox that may have been filtered out. 
® Don't override filters 


Save Changes 
FIGURE 10.35 Using separators and grouping. 
When writing separators and group labels, follow these guidelines: 


The text should present the main concept of the controls. 
The text should be kept simple, and words should be kept to a 
minimum. 

= Structuring should be consistent. 


Text Box Labels 
Each text box or drop-down menu is accompanied by a label. This label can 
be above or next to the field to which it is relevant. When writing labels, 
remember to keep them succinct and focused on the object the user must 
either select or enter. 


In addition, consider whether the imperative voice should be used. In the 
next example, most users will accept the default values and move on. If users 
were required to make a selection, you would consider using the imperative 
voice (“Select the envelope size:”). 
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Envelope Options 


(4 1/8 x 9 1/2in) 


From left: | 
From top: 


From left: 


From top: | 


FIGURE 10.36 Writing labels. 


Following these guidelines when writing textbox labels will help you write 
meaningful labels: 


= Use noun phrases to help users scan the page. 

= Keep labels short and concrete. 

= Add information to a label only if it is relevant for users when they need 
to make a selection. 


Hover Text 

Hover text, often referred to as tooltips and info-tips, displays when the user 
hovers the pointer over an item without clicking. Hover text is useful for 
describing icons, adding explanations to interactive elements, and providing 
notifications. 
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Wa = ke) ERE (ED 


Time left Acceleration 
Try to improve download speed by connecting to a different sever 


The amount of text you include in hover text, or a tooltip, may vary. One or 
two words may be all that is required, or you may want to provide instruc- 
tional content, as in the example above. As with any text, it’s important to 
write hover text consistently for related items. 


When writing hover text, follow these guidelines: 


= If your hover text is a complete sentence, use sentence case with ending 
punctuation. 

= If your hover text is a label or sentence fragment, do not use ending 
punctuation. For example, tooltips such as “Print options” and “Text 
tool” do not require ending punctuation. 


Alt Text 
Alt text is a term for alternative text or alt attribute. The alt text is used in 
HTML and XHTML pages for showing text for an image on a web page when 
images are turned off on a user's web browser, or when the screen reader is 
turned on. 


The alt-text description displays in a small text box when users hover over 
the frame where an image is set to load. This is the text that screen readers 
will read to users who are using the screen reader feature. 


Search the Web 
Ask Ji 


| 


FIGURE 10.37 Example of alt text on a logo. 


When writing alt text, keep in mind that it defines the images for your users. 
As such, use words that describe the content of the image rather than the 


General Text Guidelines zas 


technical specifications or image parameters (for example, “Golden Gate 
Bridge,” not “gif file of GGB”). 


Remember that the text should be short—only a few words—inasmuch as 
longer text strings result in auditory clutter for users relying on screen 
readers. 


GENERAL TEXT GUIDELINES 


Adhering to these general guidelines will help you provide text that follows 
the 4 A’s of writing interactive content. 


= Place the text close to the control if users need the information in order 
to complete an action. In this example, placing the instruction about 
how to include multiple file extensions is much more noticeable and 
therefore helpful when placed directly above the control rather than at 
the bottom of the page. 


r 
You can exclude specific file types from a scan. Excluding items can make scans faster, but your 
PC might be less protected against the latest malware. 


To exclude multiple file extensions, separate the items with a semicolon (;). 


You can exclude specific file types from a scan. Excluding items can make scans faster, but your 
PC might be less protected against the latest malware. 


File extensions: 
File extensions: 


File type Extension Remove 
File type Extension 


To exclude multiple file extensions, separate the items with a semicolon Ç). 


aa) [i Cancel i E Save changes l Cancel 
D =n 2222 no nnn nn enn n ene eee ee a 


a Align controls to the right, with subordinate controls indented to the 
right. 

= Use grouping (frames or line) separators, spacing, and alignment to show 
how controls are related to each other. Frames may also help you reduce 
the amount of text on the page by providing context for the group of 
controls. 
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VoIP Settings Ea 


Advanced VolP Settings 


I~ Enable internal SIP cients to register externally Enable internal SIP clients to register externally to the ITSP 
External registration IP address: External registration IP address: 
SIP External Registration Ports 
Default external registration port for SIP: 5060 Default external registration port: 
B port for SIP ext j reoistrati ariba [s7 Base port after the default port: 
defauk port: 
Number of ports, not including the 
Number of registration ports for SIP in addition | k] = default Aala % 
to default port: 


In order to view or edit the SIP 


eye contin SIP ete 
core 


Loox Jo ca | 


Help about configuring SIP 


= Place notes and warnings above or alongside text if the information is 
relevant for making a selection or entering information in a field. In this 
example, the information in the warning is important for the user to 
understand when entering the user account details. 


Create Site-to-Site Connection Wizard E xi 
Remote Authentication 


For the local site to initiate a connection to the remote site, a user account on the 
remote site is required for authentication. 


IV Allow the local site to initiate connections to the remote site, using this user account: 


_ The user account must match the name of the VPN site+o-site 
a connection created on the remote site. Learn more 


User name: | Administrator1 
Domain: | mydomain.domain 
Password: fe eeccece 


Confirm password: seeooooo] 


_ cto Te] e | 


FIGURE 10.38 Note placement within user workflow. 


General Text Guidelines 


= Place notes or warnings that contain information relevant for the page, 
but not necessary for making the current selection, toward the bottom of 
the page. In this example, the note provides information for actions they 
may want to take as a result of the selection made above. 


Web Access Polcy Wizard x 


Malware inspection Settings 
With malware inspection enabled. HTTP cortert requested from the Intemet is scanned for 
mabwore. such as viruses and spyware 


Do you want to apply mahware rapection to the rules created by the Web Access Policy Wizard? 


© No, do not inspect Web content requested from the Internet 
© Yes, inspect Web content requested from the Internet 


I Glock encrypted archives (for example, .2ip fies). Such fies may contain encrypted viruses 
capable of bypassing antivirus signet.res. 


ti) To apply mahware inspection to other ndes, you must enable tis feature in the nde propertes. 


R 


es [ie] o | 


= Avoid redundant text. Too much text is difficult to read and understand. 
Try using help links to explain concepts if the page requires additional 
information. You can see below how the page on the right has less text 
but without reducing the important information. 
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Equipcties Properties Equipcties Properties 
| Renae | CnreNehunte | Ractinatinn Natunwte | 
Network Relationship NAT Address Selection 


Select the IP address the local host computer will use as the 
source IP address for outbound traffic. 


Gana | Chairs Ni U iisetinatinn Naturwte 1 
Network Relationship NAT Address Selection 
Select the IP address the local host computer will use as the 
source IP address for outbound traffic. 
@ Use the default IP address 


Select this option to use the default IP address of each network adapter 
connected to a destination network. 


( Use the default IP address of each network adapter connected to a 
destination network 


© Use the specified IP address Use this IP address: 


Select an IP address from the box if you have a network topology 
where all outbound traffic is directed through a single network adapter. 
This option is appropriate for deployments using network load balancing 
(NLB), or for a single server array. 


C Use multiple IP addresses 


Select IPs... | 


Select this option if you have a network topology 
traffic is directed to multiple networks. This option is appropriate if you 
need to define more than a single IP address as the NAT address. 


Use this option for a networks where all outbound traffic is directed 


through a single network adapter. Appropriate for deployments using 
NLB, or for a single server array. 


Use multiple IP addresses 


Select IPs.., | 


Use this option for networks where outbound traffic is directed to 
multiple networks. Learn more 


a When writing labels for ribbons or tooltips, use verbs or verb phrases 


whenever possible. 


(aeie Meeting Insert Format Text Review a (?) 
| nx Ph E] calendar f a| is PO D b 4 $ ShowAs: jj Busy i y ET ô 
“i E Forward ~ ESN] a ne LU me] ? \ 
Save & Delete Copy to My Appointment) Scheduling Accept Tentative Decline Respond iQ Reminder: 15 minutes ~ Recurrence Time | Categorize Zoom 
Close Calendar N OneNote z r X. z Zones X 4 


Actions Show Respond Options Tags 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter you learned about best practices for writing the information 
that appears within your application. Remember that your content must be 
easily available and should provide actionable information, be helpful, and 
be written at a level that is appropriate for your users. 


Keep these principles in mind when writing your content: 


= Callouts and help balloons are a good way to provide on-the-spot 
information. 

= Callouts are also a good medium for guiding users through a series of 
tasks. 

= Keep your user at the center of your text and use active voice whenever 
possible. But remember that passive voice is sometimes more appropriate 
for softening a message. 

= Avoid generic titles. Instead, use titles that provide additional meaning to 
the page. 
Avoid redundant text. Too much text is difficult to read and understand. 
Avoid writing about the features. Instead write about the tasks. 


This page intentionally left blank 


CHAPTER 11 


Writing for Diverse Audiences 


INTRODUCTION 


If your application is used by diverse audiences, you'll need to write in a way 
that is easily understood by nonnative English speakers and is easily accessi- 
ble to users with disabilities. According to the U.S. Government Usability 
web site, approximately 8 percent of the user population has a disability that 
impacts the traditional use of a web site. When creating your style guidelines 
and writing your user interface text, it’s important to remember that the 
information and textual cues within the user interface should be accessible to 
these users. 


While the number of English speakers in the world is somewhere around 
1.8 billion, only a small percentage actually speak English as a first language. 
In fact, more than 35 million adults in the United States are native speakers 
of a language other than English (U.S. Census Bureau, 2001). If your applica- 
tion is being translated into languages other than English, you will need to 
consider the impact of localization and globalization on your text. 


This chapter describes the considerations and best practices for creating text 
that follows standard accessibility and text internationalization guidelines. 


WRITING ACCESSIBLE CONTENT 


Like web sites, software and web applications are considered accessible 
if they can be used as effectively by people with disabilities as by those 
without.' 


‘Keep in mind that “as effectively” is different from “as efficiently.” In most cases it will be more 
cumbersome to use the accessibility features, but that should not prohibit users from completing the 
core tasks and use the application. 221 
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Generally, people with disabilities are grouped into four major categories: 


Visual disability: blindness, limited vision, color-blindness 
Hearing disability: hearing loss and deafness 
Physical disability: limited movement or fine motor control, difficulty or 
inability to use a mouse, slow response time 

= Cognitive disability: cognitive limitations, learning disabilities, 
distractibility, inability to remember or focus on large amounts of 
information. 


There are many ways the text and textual cues you provide in the user inter- 
face can help users with disabilities succeed in using your application. While 
accessibility guidelines vary from one country to another, most countries use 
the Web Content Accessibility Guidelines (WCAG) of the World Wide Web 
Consortium (W3C) as the basis for their accessibility criteria. 


Writing Text that Meets WCAG2 Guidelines 

Following WCAG2 guidelines as closely as possible will make content acces- 
sible to people with a wide range of disabilities and will also make your con- 
tent easier to read for users in general. Following are the WCAG 2 guidelines 
you should be aware of when creating your text. 


Perceivable 
Provide text alternatives for nontext content. 


Provide captions and other alternatives for multimedia. 


Create content that can be presented in different ways, including by assistive technologies, 
without losing meaning. 


Make it easier for users to see and hear content. 


Operable 
Make all functionality available from a keyboard. 


Give users enough time to read and use content. 
Do not use content that causes seizures. 
Help users navigate and find content. 


Understandable 
Make text readable and understandable. 


Make content appear and operate in predictable ways. 
Help users avoid and correct mistakes. 


Robust 
Maximize compatibility with current and future user tools. 


(Source: http://www. w3.org/WAI/WCAG20/glance). 
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In addition, in the United States, Section 508 of the U.S. Rehabilitation Act 
mandates that applications maintained by the federal government must be 
accessible to people with disabilities, and it prohibits federal agencies from 
buying, developing, maintaining, or using electronic and information tech- 
nology that is inaccessible to people with disabilities. 


The following sections describe how you can create text that meets WCAG 2 
guidelines. 


Creating Perceivable Content 
Perceivable content is content that users can comprehend by relying on the 
provided visual, textual, or audible cues. 


Augmenting Graphics with Text 

When graphical elements are used to depict an object or action, the design of 
the metaphor provides helpful visual cues as to the related object or action. 
Using concrete metaphors helps users recognize the connection between the 
graphic and its meaning. 


In the following sample, each graphical element is simple and concrete, and 
the accompanying text clarifies the meaning. This is a good example of how 
graphics and text should be used together to create perceivable content. 


ala 


ADOBE’ READER X 


Open a Recent File Acrobat Online Services 

B Open... &) Convert PDF to Word or Excel 
Fa Create PDF 
Share Files Using SendNow 


x Get Documents Signed 


Easily Create a PDF File 
[POF] Convert your files to PDF from work or 


> home. 


Learn More 


FIGURE 11.1 Providing concrete metaphors in icons. 


Even the best designed graphics require effort to interpret, and you can’t be 
sure users understand the intended metaphor. By providing text, such as tool- 
tips or labels describing the graphical element (as in the picture above), you 
provide the required information and all your users will benefit from the 
additional input. 
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In the next sample, the chart is a valuable graphic for showing a visual repre- 
sentation of the information. The application does a good job of providing 
the information in other ways as well. Users can click on each area of the 
chart for a definition of each section, and users who cannot use the mouse 
can see the corresponding information in the table beneath it. This is a good 
example of how a graphical representation is combined with text to create 
perceivable content. 


$250 


E 1 Transaction 


Your Spending Top Category 
$500 


Uncategorized CATEGORIZE $500.24 


Shopping 
Most Purchases 
Entertainment $112.47 2 


Fees & Charnes sann 


FIGURE 11.2 Provide visual content with labels. 


Captions and labels are also useful for letting users know when clicking on 
an element will initiate multimedia that result in playing a video or anima- 
tion. In this example, clearly labeling the “Play” button ensures that users 
understand what happens when clicking the button. 
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then IAD 
COMMUNITY \ 


© Watch the Guided Tour 


FIGURE 11.3 Describe interactive elements. 


Using Assistive Technologies 

Assistive technologies also provide a means for helping users interact with 
your application by using alternative interaction mechanisms. When writing 
instructions and text strings, it's important for you to understand how assis- 
tive technologies are designed to let your users view, hear, and interact with 
your content. 


Screen Readers 

A screen reader is a software application that attempts to recognize and inter- 
pret the text and visual elements displayed on the page. The interpreted text 
is provided to the user via sound (e.g., text-to-speech) or another output 
device (e.g., Braille Output Reader). 


Screen readers are useful for anyone who has difficulties reading the interface 
text due to visual or other reading impairments, and most operating systems 
have screen reader assistive technologies built into the system. 
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Use the computer without a display 
When you select these settings, they will automatically start each time you log on. 


Hear text read aloud 
E] Turn on Narrator 


Narrator reads aloud any text on the screen. You will need speakers. 


[E] Turn on Audio Description 


Hear descriptions of what's happening in videos (when available). 


Set up Text to Speech 


FIGURE 11.4 Windows Built-In Screen Reader Technology. 


You can make it easier for users to see and hear content by following these 
simple guidelines: 


When creating your text, keep in mind that large chunks of text do not 
read well. Use short, concise sentences and phrasing—which is good 
practice under any circumstances. 

Structure your content to facilitate the good vocalization. Grouping 
controls either in a frame or with a separator will make it easier for users 
to understand the page structure and context of your options. 

Use consistent text structuring such as punctuation and phrasing. 

Use concrete and consistent terminology to describe concepts and 
actions—for example, Turn on/Turn off, Allow/Deny, Increase/Decrease. 
Include units of measure in the main text strings. Screen readers generally 
move down to the next line of text after an input field. This means that 
any text appearing after the field will be missed. In the example on the 
left, users will have no way of knowing that the input field relates to 
minutes. 


Signal an alert after [ ] minutes Signal an alert after (minutes): [ ] 


Signal an alert after this number of minutes: [ ] 


Stop the alert automatically after: [ ] Number of times the alert should signal: [ ] 


times Stop the alert after it signals this number of 
times: [] 


Creating Operable Content 

Operable content ensures that uses with limited movement are able to inter- 
act successfully with your application. At the most basic level, this means 
avoiding the use of flashing text or text that moves on the page, without a 
clear way for users to stop the movement. 


One common interaction method for users unable to manipulate a mouse or 
other pointing device is to use keyboard strokes (hotkeys) instead. 


Writing Accessible Content 


Making Functionality Available from the Keyboard 

Users who find it difficult to manipulate a mouse or other pointing device 
may rely on keyboard strokes or other input devices to select options and 
enter data. These users should be able to move through your pages in two 
ways: 


= Using a single keystroke (i.e., tab) or movement to move linearly through 
the options and fields in the page 

= Using hotkeys and keyboard strokes to move to specific options and 
fields 


With single keystroke or other touch apparatus used for this purpose, you 
have little to do other than make sure the cursor moves in the right direction 
and moves directly from one field to the next, without skipping around the 
page. When using the keyboard, this movement is generated using the Tab 
key. For some controls, the arrow keys or other keystrokes may be used in 
combination with the Tab key. In this example, the user clicks Tab to move 
through the options and then uses the up and down arrow keys to control 
the location of the slider. 


Settings 
Select a setting for the Internet zone. 
f Ea ; Medium 


- Blocks third-party cookies that do not have a compact 
privacy policy 

i : -Blocks third-party cookies that save information that can 

:([7- | beused to contact you without your explicit consent 

i i -Restricts first-party cookies that save information that 
can be used to contact you without your implicit consent 


(sites | (import) [Advanced] | Default 


Hotkeys allow users to move through the pages of your application using the 
Alt key combined with a keystroke. The hotkey letters appear underlined in 
the text string, and while this is straightforward, there are some basic guide- 
lines you should follow to make it easier for your users. 


= Remember that some keys are reserved for standard button actions—A 
for Apply, C for Cancel, and Enter for OK. Always use these hotkeys 
consistently throughout your application. 

=u When possible, use key letters that match the related action. Using B for 
Block or D for Delete makes more sense than using any other letter 
within the text string. 
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This is a good example of how hotkeys are matched to the associated 
actions. 


("] Keep lines together 
[E] Page break before 


FIGURE 11.5 Associated hotkeys. 


m Use key letters that are highly visible. The first letter in a word is easier to 
find than a letter appearing in the middle of a word. Round letters 
provide a larger surface for underlining. Letters such as i and | do not 
provide enough width for the underline to be easily visible. In the 
following example the | in the second option is the hot key; the 
underline is difficult to see, especially on higher resolution monitors. 


Effects 
(| Strikethrough Small caps 
|] Double strikethrough All caps 
E] superscript ©) Hidden 
Subscript 


FIGURE 11.6 Key letters should be visible. 


And in this next example, it is difficult to discern which hotkey is 
underlined for the first checkbox. 


From text: 


Count by: 


Numbering: 
Restart each page 


Restart each section 


Continuous 


Writing Accessible Content EE 


= Avoid using letters that dip below the text line, such as g and j. The 
underline is difficult to discern from the dip of the letter. In the following 
example, the first hotkey is the letter g, and the underline is barely visible. 


‘General D 
Alignment: C ~ | | 


Qutine level: |BodyText [iz] 
__ Direction: Right-to-eft © Left-to-right J 


FIGURE 11.7 Avoid letters dipping below the line. 


Links navigating to another page or opening a new page should be clearly 
written, visible, and easily accessible. The links in the page are clearly written, 
letting the user know the actions to expect. 


Your recent albums Albums | Projects | Group Rooms 


album 11/11/2012 Demo Album 


We started a photo book 
for you. Preview it now 


Go to your albums 
FIGURE 11.8 Examples of Navigation links. 


Creating Understandable Content 

Hopefully, your text is understandable not just for users with special needs, 
but for all your users. Here are some simple guidelines that will help you 
structure your content to facilitate reading and create text that is more easily 
understood by people who may have limited reading or comprehension pro- 
blems in particular, and by all your users. 


Use concise, common words. Use a simpler word where one exists. 
Group related controls together in a frame or by using separators. 

Use consistent text structuring such as punctuation and phrasing. 

Use uniform spacing and follow indentation rules so that users can easily 
see which controls have dependencies and which do not. 

= Use the same words for like concepts. 

= Use your text-writing guidelines consistently across pages and features. 
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Creating Robust Content 

Remember that users are interacting with your content on a variety of plat- 
forms and devices. The information you provide and the text cues in your 
pages should provide a positive, easy to understand experience across plat- 
forms and devices. 


= Write commands, instructions, and labels that are appropriate for 
different input mechanisms and interfaces (i.e., touch, speech 
recognition, and mouse-driven applications). Is the user clicking or 
selecting? Swiping or tapping? Unless you are sure how users are 
interacting with your application, use commands that are generic, such 
as “Select” or “Choose.” 

= Remember that different devices have varying screen sizes and that users 
may change the font size and resolution for their specific visual needs. 
Keep text and labels to a minimum to avoid the need to scroll on 
different-sized screens. 


WRITING FOR INTERNATIONAL AUDIENCES 


Whether your application is sold in a box or downloaded from the Internet, 
you will need to consider ways to make your content easy to read and under- 
stand for users who are not native English speakers. The overall term to 
describe this process is internationalization. Creating an internationalized 
product also includes localization and globalization processes. 


= Internationalization is the process of designing an application so that it 
can be adapted for potential use anywhere in the world. (Microsoft refers 
to this as “world-ready.”) 

= Localization is the process of adapting the application for a specific 
location or region other than the one for which the application was 
originally developed. This includes translating the text strings and 
messages within the application as well as modifying other textual cues 
on the page. 

= Globalization is the process of creating an application that is 
suitable across cultures and regions. 


You can think of it this way: Internationalization makes sure users can select 
the date format for their locale, and localization assures the names of the 
days and months are translated correctly, while globalization assures that the 
calendar adheres to cultural preferences such as displaying the appropriate 
holidays for that locale on the calendar. 


The infrastructure required for internationalization is built into the software 
design by the developers. However, providing the right language and cultural 
references within the application generally falls on the writer. 


Writing for International Audiences 


Considerations for Internationalization 

Internationalization implies that users can view the application in the native 
language of their locale and that the application will display and accept 
input in the formats appropriate to that locale. In particular, displays and 
input should be formatted appropriately for objects such as date, time, num- 
ber, and currency, which are based on the linguistic and cultural preferences 
of each locale. Because internationalization is built into the product design, 
it is generally done once during the product development cycle. 


Even a simple field, such as entering a short date, can have many variations 
depending on locale, with some countries using different delimiters (e.g., DD/ 
MM/YY and DD-MM-YY) , while others use different ordering (e.g., YY/MM/ 
DD and MM/DD/YY and formats YYYY/MM/DD or YY.MM.DD. In addition, 
some locales use leading zeros, while others do not (e.g., 05 or 5). You cannot 
assume that everyone will understand 04/06/02 to mean the same date. 


While a long date may be easier to understand, different countries and 
regions have different ways of spelling out dates. For your application to be 
wotld-ready, it should allow the user to select the date and time formatting 
for their locale. 


The following examples show how dates, times, and date preferences are 
shown for the United States and Mexico. 


i "F Sa i _ a 
Region and Language =S) ® Region and Language = 
| Formats | Location | Keyboards and Languages | Administrative Formats | Location | Keyboards and Languages | Administrative | 

Format: Format: 
[English (United States) x) [Spanish (Mexico) =] 
Date and time formats Date and time formats 
|| some m E || || see 
i|| Long date: [dddd, MMMM dd, yyy Mi i|| Long date: [dddd, dd’ de 'MMMM' de ‘yyy z] 
Short time: h:mm tt Z Short time: | hh:mm tt Z | 
L| s 
j Long time: [h:mm:ss tt -| i Long time: | hh:mm:ss tt Z | 
i 

|| royre Ga a) || | esdeyorwe 

i Wh: he notation mean? i What does the notation mean? 

! Examples ! Examples 

I Short date: 8/26/2012 j Short date: 26/08/2012 

|| Long date: Sunday, August 26, 2012 i Long date: domingo, 26 de agosto de 2012 

)| Shorttime: 9:27 PM || Short time: 09:26 p.m. 

| i 

|| Long time: 9:27:15 PM ! Long time: 09:26:32 p.m. 

|] 
|| Additional settings... j Additional settings... 
| nline to learn hanging lan nd regional form: Al Go online to leam about changing languages and regional formats 
4 
| [ov |) | Cancel) (r 


L = 


FIGURE 11.9 Each locale has its own settings. 
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Considerations for Localization 

Localization and globalization processes are implemented and verified as 
needed throughout the product life cycle. While the main component of 
localization is the translation of the text strings, there are other considera- 
tions regarding the localization of an application. 


If your strings are translated into a variety of languages, you can expect words 
or strings in some languages to be at least 30 percent longer than the equiva- 
lent term in English. When writing your text and deciding how it appears in 
the page, you should allow up to 30 percent extra spacing for each text string 
appearing in your user interface. 


Apply Anwenden van toepassing zijn 
Click to continue Klicken Sie weiter Klik om verder te gaan 
Edit settings Einstellungen bearbeiten Instellingen bewerken 


Creating guidelines and a localization checklist helps you create text that is 
ready and easier to translate and localize when the time arises. And if your 
application is not translated, but will be used by diverse audiences, these 
guidelines will help ensure that all your users find your text easy to under- 
stand. Following are basic guidelines you should follow when defining your 
rules and writing your text: 


Language Considerations 

= Decide which version of English you're using as the primary language. 
Then use the appropriate spellings and wording for the selected version. 
Don’t use both American English and British English spelling and terms 
(e.g., color versus colour). 

= Write for clarity, using simple English and simple words. Remember that 
even simple words can be misinterpreted if they have double meanings 
or could be interpreted in different ways. 


Select whether you Select if you want... 
want... 


Follow this procedure: Follow these steps: 


Once you complete After completing this step ... 
this step ... 


In other words ... (This one should never be used; if you have to explain your 
text, it probably needs to be rewritten) 


Writing for International Audiences 


Avoid complex sentences and large blocks of text. 

Languages have varying punctuation rules. Keep in mind that 
capitalization, exclamation marks, hyphens, question marks, and 
quotation marks are language dependent. 


Do you want to save this ¿Quieres guardar esta Voulez-vous sauvegarder 
image? imagen? l'image? 
Warning! iAdvertencia! Attention! 


Avoid using (s) or /s to indicate plural. Different languages have different 
plural forms, and these conventions will not translate well. It may be easier 
to change the way the text is presented if you have to accommodate plurals. 


Select the image(s) Select the images: 


Enter the date/s Enter the dates: 
Found N item(s) Items found: N 


Words and Values Using Numerals 

a Always indicate the correct format for entering numbers. Some countries 
use a dot as a decimal separator, while others use a comma (1.000 or 
1,000). 

= If users must enter a time, make sure the format for entering the time is 
clear. Not all users understand and use the same formatting to indicate 
time, and there are different formats for indicating a.m. and p.m. Also 
keep in mind that users are located in varying time zones. 

= If users must enter a date, make sure the correct format is provided and 
that the interface provides guidance. Having the user select the day, 
month, and year from a drop-down list or calendar will help avoid any 
confusion. 

= If users must enter contact details such as addresses, keep in mind that 
not all countries have zip codes, and that the format of the address may 
vary based on location. 

= If users must enter phone numbers, remember that phone number 
formats and country codes vary in length and in the number of digits. 
Allow for these differences, and provide examples as needed for 
international phone numbers. For example, a U.S. phone number may be 
presented in any number of ways, depending on the locale of the person 
making the call. 
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555—1212 Local phone 
(541) 555—1212 Domestic 


+1-541-555-1212 International 
1-541-555-1212 Dialed in the United States 
001-541-555-1212 Dialed from Germany 

191 541 555-1212 Dialed from France 


= Provide examples and verification to prevent errors. 


Considerations for Globalization 

Following globalization guidelines helps ensure that your content matches 
the cultural preferences of your users. This is important for improving the 
overall user experience, and it also helps make your customers feel 
comfortable using your application. 


Here are some simple guidelines you can follow for creating content that is 
globalized for your users: 


= Colors can have different meanings in different cultures. Before using colored 
text and placing text on colored backgrounds, research how the colors are 
perceived in the cultures of your target users. For example, in the following 
picture, the application uses green for accenting text and for text background 
colors. This is appropriate use of color since green is associated with money 
for the target audience (United States). However, if the application was 
intended for a global audience, green could be problematic as it indicates 
infidelity or exorcism in China and corruption in North Africa. 


° 
(d m l nt com Overview Transactions Budgets Goals Trends Investments Ways to Save 
All Cash & Credit Accounts Q Ez 

You have added 6 accounts. Add another? 
Investment 
Loan $40,639.87 $0.00 

edt + Add a Transaction 

All Accounts 
6 account Date X Description Category Amount 
Wells Fargo Pri... a Bj Rest Bre 
acids DETAILS 
Wells Fargo Pri... E = Account: Wells Fargo Private 
bernie Bank - NEW PMA 

T ue 23 ATM Withdrawal Saratoga Cash & ATM -$200.00 
Wells Fargo Pri... - SPENDING HISTORY 
x: zi AUG 20 Guitar Center Music -$112.47 EE You vs. BUS Awo 

auc 17 Target Shopping -$250.00 $80 

300 

F auc 15 Withholding UNCATEGORIZED -$0.24 “0 
Wells Fargo Pri.. r Interest Interest Income $0.87 $20 
= T ave 13 ATM Withdrawal Blvd Cash & ATM “330000 WAAS 
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= If your application includes maps or mentions geographical locations, 
ensure that any disputed territories or areas are dealt with in a way that is 
sensitive to your users. Keep in mind that borders also change with time, so 
it's best to avoid using border-specific details in your descriptions and text. 

= Ensure that the titles you provide for areas, regions, dignitaries, or 
religious leaders are the acceptable and preferred names for the locale. 
Remember that names of locales and titles of dignitaries change with time. 
Avoid using time-specific information in your descriptions and examples. 

= Provide generic examples of names and companies in examples. Using a real 
company from a specific local in your examples may insult or upset users in 
another locale. You can avoid this by using generic terms such as “my 
company” or make up a company name and use it throughout your samples. 

= If your users must enter an identity number (such as social security, 
passport, or driver's license), make sure your application accepts the 
format for the locale of the user. While the United States generally 
accepts a social security number for identifying its citizens, not all locales 
have similarly formatted forms of identification. 

= Each country has its own way of writing currencies. These variations 
include the currency symbol and its position, the formats used to show 
positive or negative amounts, and the punctuation separating numbers 
(e.g., placement and usage of dot and comma). Allow for these 
differences in the way currency values are displayed and entered, and 
specify the currency being shown with the symbol and universally 
accepted acronym. 


In the next samples, you can see the different formats for currency shown in 
U.S. dollars and German euros. 


| Numbers | Currency | Time | Date | Numbers | Currency | Time | Date | Sorting 

Example Example 

Positive:  $123,456,789.00 Negative:  ($123,456,789.00) Positive: 123.456.789,00 € Negative:  -123.456.789,00 € 
Currency symbol: X Currency symbol: a 
Positive currency format: S11 Mv Positive currency format: 11 € - 
Negative currency format: ($1.1) z Negative currency format: -11€ Y 
Decimal symbol: a Z Decimal symbol: ‘ bs 
No. of digits after decimal: 2 Z No. of digits after decimal: 2 Š 
Digit grouping symbol: ‘ id Digit grouping symbol: . 7 
Digit grouping: 123,456,789 Ne Digit grouping: 123.456.789 X 
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When your interface provides a unit of measure, remember that most coun- 
tries use the metric system. Always provide the accurate unit of measure as 
specified by the International System of Units guidelines for unit measure- 
ments and symbols. Common units and their corresponding symbols are 


shown in the table. 


Mass (“weight”) 


Time 


Temperature 


Length, width, distance, thickness, girth, etc. 


degree Celsius 
degree Fahrenheit 


= Unit symbols are case-sensitive. Changing the upper- and lowercase 
letters changes the meaning of the unit. 
= Units do not have plural forms and should not have a plural “s” at the 


end (e.g., 1 kg, 2 kg, etc.). 


= Units are not abbreviations; they are symbols. So, there’s no period after 
a unit symbol (unless it happens to fall at the end of a sentence). 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter you learned how to make your content easily accessible to 
diverse audiences, such as people with disabilities, and to people living in 
different locales. 


Your content should be accessible to users with visual, hearing, physical, 
and cognitive disabilities. 

Following the WCAG2 guidelines will help you create content that is 
accessible to people with a wide range of disabilities. 

Content should be perceivable, operable, understandable, and robust. 
Assistive technologies help users interact with your application. 

Users who cannot manipulate a mouse or pointing device rely on 
hotkeys. Use hotkeys that are meaningful and easily noticed. 

Help users understand content by grouping objects and using concise 
language. Your information should be easy to read on a variety of 
devices. 

If your application will be used by people in varying locales, consider 
internationalization, localization, and globalization issues when 
designing and writing your content. 
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SECTION 


Evaluation 


Regardless of how well you've planned, designed, written, and created the 
information experience, there will always be ways to improve the infor- 
mation. At best, these are little refinements. At worst, a vital piece of 
information is missing or inaccurate, causing users to stumble or fail. For 
this reason, validating the information experience is a vital step in the pro- 
cess. Validating the information by reviewing it with the team is the first 
step. But to understand the effectiveness of your information, and of the 
information experience as a whole, the best method is to observe users who 
are part of your target audience interact with your application, relying on the 
information you've provided. 


This section describes ways for you to validate the information experience 
and shows how to prioritize issues as they arise. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On my first day on the job as an information designer, I was given the task 
of reviewing the user interface text for an educational software product. I sat 


in front of the application, and the first page I came across had this sentence 
across the top: 


Microscopes make small objects larger. 


At first glance, the sentence appeared to be just fine; it contained no gram- 
matical errors or spelling mistakes. Yet, something about it made me stop 
and think about it. It just didn’t feel right—and that's when I realized that 
even the most talented writer makes mistakes and that text reviews are crucial 
for ensuring the success of the information experience. 
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Microscopes make small objects appear larger. 


|S 


N 
a S 


In the example of the microscope, only a minor change was required to fix 
the sentence, making it accurate. 


Depending on the complexity of your application, of each feature or page in 
your application, and of the text, your pages may require deeper evaluations 
and revisions throughout the writing process. This chapter describes methods 
you can use to gather the information for evaluating your text and shows 
how you can use the information to improve the information experience of 
your application. 


WHAT ARE YOU REVIEWING FOR? 


When you work on an application, you become familiar with the 
nuances and attributes of the user interface. But even the best written 
block of text, widget string, or description can be surprisingly confusing 
to your audience, which is seeing the information for the first time. 

To ensure that your text provides the right information and is easily 
understood by your users, you will need to review and evaluate the 
text—not just string by string, but within the context of the user tasks 
and at each step in the user workflows. 

The type and depth of your text reviews are tied directly to your 
application milestones. The sooner you start getting feedback, the better 
chance you have of providing a better information experience. 


What Are You Reviewing For? Peas 


Verifying the information experience requires more than checking that your 
pages of text are accurate and well written. The information must also pro- 
vide the right level of details, as well as the time and place when the user 
needs it. 


Evaluating your information experience means checking that following your 
writing guidelines and the principles of writing for interaction have resulted 
in providing the right information experience. 


Accuracy 

First and foremost, it's crucial to ensure that the text in your application is 
correct, accurate, and honest, and written in a way that gives users confidence 
in your application. Imagine the effect that even a small miscommunication 
can have in a networking application where the smallest details are central 
for properly configuring an application and any inaccuracies in the informa- 
tion can cause a misconfiguration. Inaccurate text can result in users wasting 
hours, or even days, trying to understand why the application is not working, 
or why they are having problems with their computer or network configura- 
tion. Not only will users think twice about using your product, you could 
even find your company liable for damages. 


Validating the accuracy of your text includes thinking about these attributes: 


Are you using the right terms? If there are standard industry terms available for 
features, options, and information in your application, verify that the terms 
you use, and the way you use them, are accurate and easy to understand. 
Also, if you created new terms specific to the features in your application, 
you'll want to ensure that they are easily understood and make sense to your 
users. 


Is the information honest? Your users expect that the information and text dis- 
played in the user interface, and the recommendations you make, will help 
them make the right decisions and stop them from making errors. Not only 
are you considered an authority about the subject, but also you are their 
expert about the features and functionality of your application. Creating trust 
with your users requires that you are honest about what the application or 
features provide, and where needed, the implications of selecting different 
options. 
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Clarity and Conciseness 

When reading your text, it's important to remember that users are trying to 
do something—either decide what they want to do next, complete a task, or 
learn about a concept. If users have to read and reread text several times to 
understand it, then the text is lacking in clarity. If users wonder why the text 
is provided, then it may be irrelevant and unnecessary. Remember that your 
text should provide as much information as needed, in as few words as pos- 
sible. It should also be written in a way that allows users to scan for perti- 
nent information. 


When evaluating your text for clarity and conciseness, you'll want to answer 
these questions: 


m Ts the text easily understood? Users should be able to read a text string, 
sentence, or paragraph one time to understand its message. If the user 
must read the text several times to understand the concepts, or how the 
text relates to the options in the page, your text is not written in a way 
that is understandable. 

m Is there redundant text? Remember that information should be easy to 
scan. This means that long blocks of text and lengthy explanations 
should be cut down as much as possible. Verify that each word, sentence, 
or paragraph adds meaning to the page and that you are not repeating 
yourself. Words that should never be found in the user interface are 
“In other words.” If you need to repeat yourself, then the information 
isn't written properly. 

= Is the text necessary? Sometimes it's difficult to avoid the desire to tell the 
user everything about a feature or option. This is particularly a problem 
when the project manager or developer is excited about his or her 
feature and wants to explain how it works. Most users don't need to 
understand how an algorithm is constructed. Nor do they want a sales 
pitch embedded in a dialog box. When evaluating the text, you may 
need to make some difficult decisions about what text to remove and 
what text is essential. Most important, if the text does not help the user 
make a selection, complete a task, or move through a workflow, then 
it is probably not necessary within the user interface and should be 
removed. 


Look at the next example. What information is necessary, and what could 
be removed? The paragraphs in the middle are unnecessary and create a con- 
fusing page. These should be removed. And the other text strings can be 
reduced. 


What Are You Reviewing For? as 


In the next few panels you will be guided through options that affect how Adobe 
Reader displays documents and interacts with assistive technology. 


The preferences shown in the panels are initialized to your current settings. 


Each panel will allow you to go back to a prior panel or cancel the process. Your 
settings will not be recorded until you select the 'Done' button on the last panel. 


First, we would like to know what assistive technology you are using. This will let us 
tailor the following options. 


© Set options for screen readers 
© Set options for screen magnifiers 


© Set all accessibility options 


Use recommended settings and skip setup 


FIGURE 12.1 Example of a page with extraneous text. 


Removing the extraneous text improves the readability of the page. 


These pages help you select how Adobe Reader interacts with assistive technology. 


Select the assistive technology you are using. This will help us tailor the settings 
for your needs. 


© Set options for screen readers 
© Set options for screen magnifiers 
© Set all accessibility options 


FIGURE 12.2 Page with text reduced to improve readability. 
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Consistency 

If you've been paying attention to consistency while creating your text, evalu- 
ating the consistency of your information should be rather straightforward. 
However, remember that consistency is more than using the same terminol- 
ogy and button labels. It includes using the same syntax and sentence struc- 
ture, providing examples in a similar fashion, and using the same text for 
similar widgets and options. Evaluating for consistency requires clicking 
through the pages in a sequence, comparing one page to the next. 


Even small discrepancies in text can cause confusion; it's therefore helpful to 
identify these issues as early in the process as possible. 


Validating consistency also includes checking that the tone used throughout 
your application remains constant. Along with verifying that the tone is sup- 
portive and helpful, you must check that the level of formality is consistent 
as well. Switching from an informal to a formal tone may suddenly feel 
unfriendly to users who are accustomed to the informal nature of your text. 
Changing from a formal business tone to a casual tone may distract or annoy 
users expecting a certain level of formality. 


Layout and Placement 

The readability and comprehension of your text also depend on the overall 
layout of the page. Evaluating the text also includes determining how the lay- 
out of the page helps or hinders the user's ability to understand the text. 


Evaluating the page layout includes verifying that the placement of the text 
on the page matches the expected information flow and that the way con- 
trols are grouped and placed on the page, and the proximity between text 
elements, all help users understand the content provided in the page. 
Sometimes making minor changes to the text and moving the options and 
text around to improve the visual proximity improves the user's ability to 
understand how controls relate to each other. 


In this page, it is difficult to understand the meaning of the options. 


= 


>% 


Right to Left 


Arrange panes left to right for right to left languages 
Define the direction of your views: 


Left to Right 
Right to Left 


Define the global text direction of strings and edit controls. Select context to layout the text based on the first strong left to right or 
right to left character detected: 


Left to Right 
Context 


Right to Left 


What Are You Reviewing For? 


Adding a noun to the title of the page helps keep the settings in context. 
Moving the explanations closer to the option to which it is relevant also 
improves the overall information flow in the page. 


Right to Left Languages 


NE Arrange panes left to right for right to left languages 
Define the direction of your views: 
© Left to Right 
Right to Left 
P Define the global text direction of strings and edit controls 
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Right to Left 


Discoverability 

Even the most important and well-written text string or piece of information 
is only useful if it can be seen. When evaluating your text, remember to vali- 
date and ensure that important information is easy to find. In particular, 
ensure that any warnings or information relevant to a specific option is 
within proximity of that option, at the time the user needs to read it. 


In a web application, you'll need to verify that the most important informa- 
tion is available at the top of the page. If users must scroll to see a pertinent 
piece of text, there is a good chance they will miss it. 


In Section 3, we looked at heat maps to show how users scan text. Verifying 
where text appears on different-size monitors will help you determine 
whether information is placed too far down on the page. 
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PLANNING YOUR EVALUATION STRATEGY 


In a perfect world, you would evaluate each text string, button label, and the 
information experience until you were sure it's perfect. In reality, software 
teams generally don't have the time and bandwidth to continuously update 
the user interface, moving and changing text strings around. By scheduling 
text reviews and evaluations into the product schedule, you can help ensure 
that the information experience is positive and helpful and if not perfect, 
then pretty close to perfect! 


Creating a Schedule 

When defining your writing guidelines and creating your text, you'll need 
to schedule review milestones into your application development mile- 
stones. This will allow you to gather feedback at regular intervals, update 
the text based on the input, and then verify the updated text. In general, 
your review and validation dates should coincide with the code check in 
and build schedule, and build release dates of the application development 


cycle. 


If you are working in an agile development process, you may have an initial 
release and then incremental updates and versions throughout the life cycle 
of the application. This allows you more flexibility to update text and 
improve the information experience throughout the life cycle of the 
product. 


If your application is released in a box, however, you may have one or two 
preliminary versions before the release. Any improvements to the text must 
be implemented much earlier in the product cycle, often weeks or months 
before the application release date. If your product is being translated for a 
release, you may find that any improvements and fixes to the information 
and content provided in the user interface are required much earlier in the 
development cycle than you would expect. 


Creating a schedule and process that the team agrees upon ahead of time 
will help you understand the deadlines and milestones for getting your text 
reviewed and implemented. 


The evaluation methods you use will depend on the amount of time and 
resources you have. While you may not be able to apply all these methods 
for each feature and option, you should at least find time to evaluate your 
information experience in one or more of these ways. 


Planning Your Evaluation Strategy Pas 


Define Your Golden Pages 

In Section 3, when discussing your writing strategy, we looked at how you 
can prioritize the pages in your application by categorizing them as gold, 
silver and bronze: 


Gold: Core to the application. High visibility, high impact. 
Silver: Core to the secondary features and scenarios. High-medium 
visibility and impact. 

= Bronze: Low visibility, noncore feature, low impact. 


When reviewing the information experience, you'll want to check out those 
priorities again. New features may have been added, and initial feedback 
from the team may give cause to make changes. 


As you plan your evaluation schedule and methods, you will want to make 
sure all the “gold” pages are given the highest priority. Gold pages generally 
include welcome pages, landing pages, getting started wizards, and pages 
used for configuring key features. Silver pages generally include options and 
dialogs that many people will use, but less than 80 percent. Bronze options 
affect around 20 percent of your users. 


Providing Recommendations 

Depending on how your team decides to deal with issues discovered during 
the information reviews, you may need to open bugs, or create a list of 
issues. Each issue you discover should be accompanied by a recommenda- 
tion on how to improve the text or fix the issues that were discovered, based 
on careful analysis of the feedback. Stating the problem and providing a 
thoughtful recommendation will expedite the process and result in a better 
user experience. 


In a perfect world, every text issue you identify which negatively affects the 
information and user experience would be fixed. However, with tight dead- 
lines and limited resources, you may find that you need to make choices as 
to which issues get fixed and which are left for another release. 


Creating content and text bug triage guidelines helps the team decide which 
issues are critical and which can be postponed. Here is a sample of how 
guidelines may be created to determine which issues must be fixed and 
which can wait until resources become available. 


Current Inaccurate or Current text does not Little or 
implementation incomplete text results adhere to the no 
will likely result in a in a core feature being guidelines. Customers impact 


Continued... 
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Continued 


call to customer hard to configure or will be aware or 
support. use. May result in annoyed by 

Blocks users from misconfiguration of the inconsistencies. 
configuring or feature. Current text results in 


using the feature. Current implementation data being difficult to 
Inaccurate results in interpret. 

information results misinterpretation of data Nonintuitive or 

ina (incomplete or missing incomplete text of a 
misconfiguration data). noncore feature results 
or data loss. in the feature being 
Embarrassment to difficult to configure. 
the company. 


The table is useful for describing and understanding the impact of the issues 
you will discover while evaluating your information. When deciding what 
issues have priority and must be fixed, keep in mind that text issues for core 
features—the ones that that everyone will come across—are higher priority 
than features that are not central to the application. 


Looking at the next screen, let's see how you might explain the issue to the 
team, either in a bug or using whatever means your team implements to 
track and fix problems identified in the user interface: 


Software Update 


To finish installing the software, you need to restart your computer. 
Click Yes to restart now or No if you plan to manually restart later. 


The second sentence does not provide the Change the sentence or 
appropriate options for the action. update the buttons. 


Although this recommendation provides enough information for someone 
to understand the problem, it does not provide the information required to 
fix the problem. 


A better recommendation would look something like this: 


RECOMMENDATION 


Change the sentence to: Do you want to restart the application now? If you click No, you will 
need to restart the application manually later. 


EVALUATION METHODS 


Chances are that your team has a code review process in place for the develo- 
pers and a spec review process for product managers to present feature speci- 
fication. Before any code is released, there is a testing (QA) process in place 
to verify that the code meets a set of standards. For the same reasons, infor- 
mation experience and text reviews are crucial to ensuring the quality of your 
application. 


Many of the evaluation methods applicable for verifying your information 
experience are used for testing usability. Since the user experience and infor- 
mation experience are so closely tied together, testing the usability of the 
user experience elicits insights and feedback about the information experi- 
ence. In the same way, evaluating and testing your information experience 
will provide valuable insights into the overall usability of your application. 
For this reason, it's good practice to plan the evaluations with the user inter- 
face designer, product manager, or other stakeholders involved in designing 
the application. Sometimes adding text to the page is a good, quick fix for a 
usability issue. Sometimes the design of a feature requires a bigger fix than 
additional text can provide. Working hand in hand with the designer or fea- 
ture owner will help create an information and user experience that melds 
together. 


Team Reviews 

Team reviews of the code not only improve the quality of the product, but 
also provide a chance for the feature stakeholders to voice concern, provide 
input, and agree on designs. For all these reasons, it's good practice to have a 
formal team review of the information experience and text strings accompa- 
nying each feature. Getting input from the team helps ensure that the text is 
accurate, and that the proposed flow of information and matches the work- 
flow of the design. At the same time, you may identify areas within a workflow 
that require more text and areas where links to help topics would be helpful. 
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When looking at the text and layout, it's important that the stakeholders agree 
on the resources and schedule required for building the information. 


Planning the Team Review 

Before you show your content to a team of coworkers, it's a good idea to go 
over your suggestions with someone who is familiar with the feature. This 
will give you a chance to see how someone else reacts to the information 
flow and text, and also lets you ensure the correctness and accuracy of your 
information before showing it to a group. 


When you are ready for the review, following these next steps will help you 
keep the review focused and let you obtain the feedback you need. 


1. Prepare a presentation with the pages for review. You can copy the pages 
into a file, such as Visio or PowerPoint, or you may be able to use the 
actual screens. 

2. Send copies of the presentation (or pages) to the relevant members of 
the team (i.e., the feature owner, programmer, designer, tester, and 
technical writer). Ask for their suggestions before the meeting so that you 
can address any questions or concerns that may arise ahead of time. 

3. Send out the invitation for the review meeting. The number of people 
you invite and the exact makeup of participants in the meeting, depend 
on the structure of your team. 


At the Review 

1. At the meeting present the ideas, describing the user workflow. Give the 
team time to read the text and comment. 

2. Take notes so that you remember what was said. You may not agree with 
all the comments or suggestions, but you should record them. 

3. At the end of the meeting clarify the main issues and define the next 
steps. 


After the Review 

= After the meeting send out a summary of the comments, suggestions, and 
concerns. Include any action items or milestones that were decided on at 
the meeting. You don't have to provide suggestions and alternatives to 
each issue in the summary. 

= Update and fix the information based on the feedback. If you have a 
presentation, update the text strings and send it back out to the team. 


Some members of the team may have strong opinions as to how information 
should be presented and what text should be included. It's important to 
accept all suggestions in a positive way. 


Heuristic Evaluations 

Traditionally, heuristic evaluations are a quick and informal way to find 
usability issues by gathering feedback from usability experts about the user 
interface—such as layout, user interaction, and workflow. The same techni- 
ques can be used for evaluating and validating the information experience 
within the application. In fact, because the user experience and information 
experience are so closely linked, checking one aspect of the application leads 
to identifying issues in the other. 


All you need for a heuristic evaluation is a mockup of the page or pages 
you are evaluating. The screens can be drawn on paper, in a working 
prototype, or coded, which makes this an effective and low-cost 
method for gathering feedback throughout the development cycle of the 
application. 


The experts you recruit for your heuristic evaluations are not necessarily 
usability experts but should have some level of expertise with the subject 
matter or technology required to use your application. If you have a cus- 
tomer support team, or anyone who works directly with customers, you may 
want to start there. Later on in the development phase, you may want to 
show your text to sample users from your target user groups. 


Planning the Heuristic Evaluation 

While each evaluation provides new insights, you can keep the sample quite 
small and still gather a large amount of viable information. Generally, using 
three to five good, experienced participants results in discovering 80 to 90 
percent of the issues. After that number, the return on investment drops 
significantly. 


Following these next steps will help you gather valuable information: 


1. Prepare the mockups of your pages. You can use a graphics program, or 
draw the mockups on paper. 

2. Recruit your experts. Finding participants with a range of experience 
levels will provide a broader range of useful feedback and insights. 

3. Create a list of five to ten heuristics you want to assess. For example, 
your heuristics may include: 

Is the terminology correct? 

Is the information in the right location? 

Does the placement of the information match the user workflow? 

Do users understand the labels? 

Do users understand what to do next? 

Is the outcome of a selection obvious? 

Is the right level of information provided? 
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Create a list of tasks you want participants to complete. While interaction 
may not be possible when using paper mockups, your participants should be 
able to tell you how they think a specific task would be completed based on 
the pages they are looking at. 


Running the Heuristic Evaluation 

After you have created your mockups, and have decided what feedback you 
are looking for, it's time to invite the participants. You will want to take 
notes throughout the session, so if possible, invite a co-worker to sit in on 
the session with you so that you don’t miss anything. Better yet, ask that per- 
son to take notes for you. You may even want to tape the session. 


1. Make sure that the atmosphere is friendly and inviting, and that you are 
all set up when the participants arrive. Also, if the participants are not 
from your company, you will want them to sign a nondisclosure 
agreement. Schedule 1 to 2 hours per session, allowing time to greet the 
participants and debrief them after the session. 

2. Explain to the participants the overall purpose of the application and of 
the features they are evaluating. Give them the list of heuristics so that 
they understand the level of feedback you are looking for. And urge them 
to think out loud throughout the session. 

3. Have the participants take a few minutes to simply look at the page and 
tell you what they would do first on the page. This lets you know what 
catches their eye on first glance. 

4. Using your tasks as a guide, ask the participants to tell you how they 
would complete a specific task using the information and options 
provided. Ask specific questions about what each option is used for and 
how they would interact with the available options and features. Avoid 
the tendency to overexplain, or disagree with a suggestion. Just note all 
issues and keep moving through the tasks. 

5. Remember to use your list of heuristics to ask questions and elicit 
feedback from the participants. Ask them about the terms in the interface 
and what actions they will take based on the information provided. 

6. After going through all the tasks, spend a few minutes talking to the 
participants about the overall experience. Give them a chance to offer 
suggestions based on their knowledge and experience. You don't have to 
agree, but note their suggestions and be gracious about any criticism. 


After the Evaluation 
1. Review the feedback from all the evaluations to look for similarities and 
differences. Based on your analysis of the participants’ comments and the 


trends you discovered, decide how you can improve the terminology, 
information flow, text, labels, and so on. 

2. Make the fixes accordingly. This may require you to meet with your 
product team or UX designer to find ways to change the information 
flow or to deal with any other issues that came up during the 
evaluations. 


Because heuristic evaluations are a quick and an inexpensive method for 
gathering rich feedback, you can use this method throughout the life cycle 
of the application, as new features are added and legacy features are 
revised. 


Feature Walkthroughs 

Similar to heuristic evaluations, feature walkthroughs are an inexpensive 
way to gather viable feedback and insights from a small number of sample 
users. Feature walkthroughs let you observe how users complete a task or 
workflow required to configure an entire feature or set of features. This helps 
you decide whether the information encountered along the way, and the text 
used for each widget, button, label, and the like, provide the right content 
when and where it is most useful. 


Ideally, your walkthrough participants will match the knowledge levels and 
characteristics of your target users. However, even teammates who are not 
involved in the design of that particular part of the user experience can pro- 
vide useful information—provided you keep in mind the differences between 
them and your target users. Although at some level some of your coworkers 
may also fall into your target group, they are probably more computer savvy 
than typical users. 


Depending on where you are in the writing and development process, you 
will need to decide how you are testing the feature; if the feature is not 
already coded, you may need to create a prototype or presentation. This will 
require some time upfront to prepare, and it could limit the user's activities, 
but it will not adversely impact the results of the walkthrough. 


Planning the Feature Walkthrough 

Similar to other methods described earlier, the first task is to decide on the 
activities the user is going to complete. It's generally a good idea to work 
together with the feature owner or designer to plan the walkthroughs. 


Start by creating a simple list of tasks for the feature. These should be the 
core tasks required to configure a feature or set of features. For example, if 
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your application is used for booking tickets to movies, and you are testing 
the seat selection options in reservation workflows, your main task list may 
look something like this: 


a The users will enter the application and navigate to the movie of their 
choice. 

The users will reserve tickets and navigate to the seat selection tool. 
The users will use the seat map to select seats. 

The users will change the seat selection. 

The users will add a seat to their reserved seats. 

The users will cancel a seat. 


Create a story for each task or for the set of tasks. This is what the participant 
will use throughout the session. For example, using the tasks above, you 
would write something like: 


You are ordering tickets for the movie Star Wars 5 for yourself and three friends. 


1. Order your tickets and the seats. You would like to sit in the middle section of the theater, in 
the VIP seats. 

2. Now a friend has asked to join you. Instead of three tickets, you need four. 

3. Your friends decided they don't want to pay extra for their seats and ask you to change the 
seating to the row behind the VIP seats. 


Unfortunately, two friends have to attend another event that evening. You need to reduce the 
number of seats to two. 


Notice that the tasks don't use terminology that would be found in the applica- 
tion. The user must surmise from the tasks what options they are looking for. 


1. Create the master document for the sessions. This includes the tasks you 
identified and the expected user workflow. This should also have a place 
for recording your observations and the user actions. 

2. Choose and schedule your participants. Again, three to five will be 
enough per feature. Later, when you test the entire workflow, you may 
want to invite five to eight participants. Allow one to two hours for each 
session, depending on the complexity of the feature and the number of 
tasks the user will be asked to complete. 


Running the Feature Walkthrough 
When your task list is ready and the infrastructure for running the evaluation 
is prepared, you are ready to schedule the sessions. 


1. Schedule at least one team member, such as the designer, developer, or 
project manager, to attend each session. This person should have some 


understanding of the feature. While it's important to have another 
teammate with you, only one person should talk to the participants 
during the session. Make this clear to any observers. Otherwise the 
session may lose focus, and the participants may go off-task with 
questions and comments from the team. 

Make sure that the atmosphere is friendly and inviting, and that you 
are all set up when the participants arrive. If the participants are not 
from your company, you may need them to sign a nondisclosure 
agreement. 

Explain to the participants the overall purpose of the application and of 
the features they are evaluating. Remind them that you are looking for 
feedback and that they should talk out loud during the session so that 
you can understand what they are thinking. 

Have the participants take a few minutes to simply look at the page and 
tell you what they would do first on the page. This lets you know what 
catches their eye on first glance. 

Have the participants complete each task. If they appear uncertain about 
something, it's okay to ask them what they are thinking. However, try to 
keep the interruptions to a minimum; instead listen to what they are 
saying. Be sure to take notes and write down your observations. 

After the participants complete the task, ask them for comments, or any 
other feedback you may find useful. You can ask them what they liked or 
didn't like about the feature, or how it compares to other applications 
they use. 


After the Evaluation 


1. 


Review the feedback from all the walkthroughs to look for similarities 
and differences. Based on your analysis of the participants’ comments 
and the trends you discovered, decide how you can improve the 
terminology, information flow, text, labels, and the like. 

Create a list of issues and suggested fixes for the issues. This may require 
you to meet with your product team or UX designer to find ways to 
change the information flow or deal with any other issues that came up 
during the walkthroughs. 


Feature walkthroughs are a fun and valuable source of feedback that can 
be conducted throughout the design and development process. Feature 
walkthroughs early in the design cycle can help you define the information 
experience and content users will need. When done later in the develop- 
ment cycle, they are a good tool for helping you refine the content and text. 
Keep in mind, however, that at each milestone and phase in the develop- 
ment cycle, changes to the user interface infrastructure become more 
difficult. 
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Usability Studies 

Formal usability studies became popular for investigating human—computer 
interaction in the 1980s. Since then, usability as a profession has sky- 
rocketed, with numerous institutions offering degrees leading to usability 
professions. 


Formal usability studies are a powerful tool for identifying usability issues 
within an application and for testing user experiences. In this context, they 
are also useful for identifying and fixing issues in the integrated information 
experience. Perhaps the biggest downside of formal usability studies is the 
amount of planning involved and the high expenses incurred. Renting a 
usability lab and hiring a usability professional are useful, and at least one 
formal usability study during the product design is highly recommended. If 
your team decides to invest in a formal usability study, numerous books, 
web sites, and professional consultants are available that will help you set it 
up and run the sessions. 


Regardless of your team's decision to invest in a formal usability test, you 
can also run your own informal usability study with support from your 
team. The main difference between this type of evaluation method and a fea- 
ture walkthrough is that you will also test how the users move between fea- 
tures and how they perceive the application as a whole, rather than feature 
by feature. 


Testing the information experience in this way provides insight into how 
users understand the information per feature, and also into the connection 
between features, the navigation model, and all the content presented along 
the way. Unlike the case for other methods, in usability testing (formal or 
informal) you will want your participants to match your target audience as 
closely as possible. This means recruiting people outside of your organiza- 
tion. It's amazing what people are willing to do to get a chance to make an 
impact on a new product. Offering a small gratuity for a few hours of some- 
one's time seems to be all that is required. 


Planning the Usability Study 

Similar to other methods described earlier, the first task is to decide on the 
activities the user is going to complete. This doesn't just include a task-by- 
task list, but also the connection between tasks. 


1. Start by creating a simple list of tasks. These should be the core tasks 
required to configure the main features in the application. For example, if 
your application is used for a tracking exercise and diet, you may have a 
list with these kinds of tasks: 
= The user will create the user profile. 
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The user will set a goal weight. 

The user will calculate exercise and diet needs to meet the goal 

weight. 

The user will set the activity profile. 

The user will enter diet preferences. 

The user will track dietary intake. 

The user will track daily exercise output. 

The user will set a weekly schedule for exercise. 

The user will define a weekly schedule for diet. 

2. Create the story for each task or set of tasks. This is what the participant 
will use throughout the session. For example, using the tasks above, you 
would write something like: 


You have just downloaded a new a diet and = Help Tom create an exercise program to 
exercise application from the Internet. Your reach his goal weight in 4 weeks. His 
friend Tom wants to see how it works. So, calorie intake should be 1500 calories 


you offer to help him get started. His current per day. 
weight is 160, but he wants to weigh 130. 
Tom is 25 years old. 


These are the foods Tom regularly eats dur- 
ing the day; help him fill in a daily diet. 
m Fillin Tom's current details. 


Notice that the exercises are task-based, not feature-based. We don't tell the 
user to click the user profile option or select the exercise program option. 
The user must surmise which options to select based on the text and options 
presented in the user interface. 


1. Create the master document for the sessions. This includes the tasks you 
identified and the expected user workflow. This should also have a place 
for recording your observations and the user actions. 

2. Choose and schedule people to participate. Even three to five participants 
are enough to see trends develop and find the main glitches or areas that 
need improvement. Allow one to two hours for each session, depending 
on the complexity of the feature and the number of tasks the user will be 
asked to complete. 


Running the Study 

When your task list is ready and the infrastructure for running the evalu- 
ation is prepared, you are ready to schedule the sessions. Think about 
how you want to run the sessions. It's a good idea to get the team as 
involved as possible: observing the sessions, or talking to the participant 
afterward. 
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Schedule at least one team member, such as the designer, developer, or 
project manager, to attend each session. This person should have some 
understanding of the feature. While it's important to have another 
teammate with you, make it clear to any observers that only one person 
should talk to the participants during the session. Otherwise the session 
may lose focus, and the participants may go off-task with questions and 
comments from the team. 

Make sure that the atmosphere is friendly and inviting and that you are 
all set up when the participants arrive. If the participants are not from 
your company, you may need them to sign a nondisclosure agreement. 
Explain to the participants the overall purpose of the application. 
Remind them that you are looking for feedback and that they should talk 
out loud during the session so that you can understand what they are 
thinking. Thank them for participating, and remind them that they are 
not being tested: It is the design that you are testing. 

Have the participants take a few minutes to simply look at the page and 
tell you what they would do first on the page. This lets you know what 
catches their eye on first glance. 

Have the participants complete each task. If they appear uncertain about 
something, it's okay to ask them what they are thinking. However, try to 
keep the interruptions to a minimum; instead listen to what they are 
saying. Be sure to take notes and write down your observations. 

After the participants complete the task, ask them for comments or any 
other feedback you may find useful. You can ask them what they liked or 
didn't like about the feature, or how it compares to other applications 
they use. You may want to provide a short survey about the workflow 
and options. 


After the Evaluation 


ue 


Review the feedback from all the participants to identify similarities 
and differences in what they said and did. Based on your analysis of 
the participants’ comments and the trends you discovered, decide how 
you can improve the terminology, information flow, text, labels, and 
so on. 

Create a list of issues and suggested fixes for the issues. This may require 
you to meet with your product team or UX designer to find ways to 
change the information flow, or deal with any other issues that came up 
during the walkthroughs. 


Usability studies are a valuable tool. Whenever possible, get the team 
involved in watching the study, and invite the main stakeholder in to talk 
to the participants after the study. When done later on in the development 
cycle, they are a good tool for helping you refine the content and text. 


Keep in mind, however, that at each milestone and phase in the development 
cycle, changes to the user interface infrastructure become more difficult. 


SUMMARY 


Regardless of how well you have planned, designed, and created your infor- 
mation experience, and each string of text comprising the experience, the 
final step is to verify the information. Without verification, you have no way 
of measuring how well you have met the information needs of your users. 


= Verifying the information experience includes validating the clarity, 
consistency, and accuracy of your information. 

m After creating your text, plan a team review with key members of the 
team to get their feedback. The earlier you do this in the process, the 
better it is for getting changes made. 

= You can use a variety of methods to validate the information experience, 
including heuristic evaluations, feature walkthroughs, and usability 
studies. 

= Before creating your task list for an evaluation, create a list of five to ten 
heuristics you want to assess. Then build your task list accordingly. 

= After validating the information experience, prioritize the issues that were 
observed and present your recommendations to the team. 
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Review Check List 


Basic Rules 


1. 


2. 


Understand your users. What level of knowledge is expected? Try to sit in 
the customer chair’s, and see if everything makes sense and is friendly. 
Provide enough information for users to make an informed choice. 
Language should be appropriate and consistent throughout. But don’t 
overload the UI with text. 

Pages should be well organized. Spacing and alignment should indicate 
the workflow. Controls and options should be grouped logically so that 
it’s clear what items belong together. 

Controls should be intuitive and provide meaning. For example, don’t let 
the user select an item from an empty list; don’t use acronyms that the 
user might not understand. 

Text should be clearly written. There should be no spelling mistakes, 
typos, or grammatical errors. 


General UI Review 


1. 
2. 


3: 


Default values are provided and appropriate. 

The default option is the recommended option and is listed first (where 
applicable). 

Unit is appropriate for the input (e.g., 60,000 seconds is expressed 
in minutes, and it should be clear to the user). Units should 
appear in parentheses as part of the text. Example: “Timeout limit 
(minutes):” 

Input fields are sized according to expected user input. This provides a 
visual cue as to the expected values that may be entered. For example, if 
the string the user will enter is a number between 0 and 999, restrict the 
user from entering strings exceeding three characters or containing 
nonnumeric characters. 

If control text is not self-explanatory, then an explanation, or help link to 
an explanation, is provided. 
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EA Review Check List 


9. 


10. 


Examples are provided, and appropriate as needed. For example, if the 
user must enter a URL, an example using the correct URL format 
displays under the text box. 

Right-click menus are included, in the correct order; match the 
corresponding task if provided elsewhere, such as in a tasks pane. 
Menus and buttons opening a dialog should end with “...”. If the 
action is triggered immediately when clicking the button, no ... is used. 
Examples [Add ...], [Delete] 

Button names, menu items, and dialog title bars are written in title case, 
or sentence case (just be consistent). 

Controls are written in sentence case without ending punctuation. 


Dialogs and Wizards 


11. Ul focus is on the correct control. 

12. Ul validation blocks users from misconfiguring the feature. 

13. Page titles match page functionality. If launched from a button, the title 
reflects the button label. 

14. Controls are the standard sizes. 

15. Text is aligned properly (usually aligned left). 

16. Radio buttons and checkbox controls are aligned appropriately with the 
control text (top, left). This is particularly important when the text 
wraps. 

17. Button labels are appropriate (e.g., “Add” versus “New,” “Delete” versus 
“Remove.” ) 

18. Pages and controls are spaced appropriately so that the user can easily 
see the relationship between the controls (no large gaps, not too close 
together). If the page is being localized, remember to leave 30 percent 
extra line space for localization. 

19. Subordinate controls are indented under the superior control, and are 
grayed out until relevant. 

20. Defaults change according to previous selections, and invalid selections 
are grayed out. 

21. Property sheets and wizard pages are sized correctly and consistently 
throughout the product. 

22. If additional steps are required after leaving the wizard or dialog, the 
user is notified of such steps. 

Validation 

23. Validate! Make sure that you validate all user input fields. 

24. Users cannot move to the next wizard page if parameters are wrong or 
missing. 

25. All errors are handled, and a message is provided. 


26. Validation messages are appropriate and helpful. For example, “Invalid 
port range” is not a good message. A better message is: “The specified 
port range is invalid. A valid port range cannot exceed 65535.” 


Popup Messages 

27. Page title is correct. That is, the page title depends on the page from 
which the message is launched. 

28. Message is clearly written, and the expected user action is obvious from 
the text. Buttons should match the text. (Most cases use OK/Cancel. 
Only use Yes/No where required.) 

29. Icons are used correctly (warnings, Info, Help, Error). 


Help Links 

30. Help links are active and link to the correct topic. 

31. Inline help links are consistently presented, as determined by your team 
guidelines. 


Localization 
32. Leave 30 percent extra line space for localization (this is relevant for all 
pages that will be localized). 


Sn (Hotkeys, Tabs) 

Tab order is correct: top to bottom, left to right. 

7 Each control has a distinct access key. In the wizard page, the N and B 
letters are used by the Next and Back buttons, respectively, and should 
not be used within the page. The same is true for the A letter in 
property pages, where it is being used by the Apply button. 

35. Access keys are assigned to visible (thick) letters. Do not use I, |, j, 

p, ti. 

36. No access keys are assigned for OK, Finish, Cancel, or Help command 
buttons because OK and Finish are assigned the function of ENTER, 
Cancel is assigned the function of ESC, and Help is assigned the 
function of F1. Make sure that these keys work for dialog boxes. 


Alerts and Events 
37. Alert names and definitions are appropriate for the alert action. 


Error Messages (Event Viewer) 

38. Error text is clearly written. 

39. Error message tells the user what happened to cause the error and 
provides possible user actions to fix the problem. 


Review Check List zes 
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Final Summary 


The strategies and processes described in this book are meant to help you 
understand how to create an information experience that moves your custo- 
mers successfully through the tasks and workflows provided in your appli- 
cation. A positive information experience makes for happy customers, and 
happy customers are what ultimately keep companies in business. 


While its not always possible to follow a process from start to finish, 
properly going through each step, let’s review the stages that were presented 
in this book, as a reminder of the goals and objectives of each stage, as they 
were outlined in each of the sections. 


Section 1 (Chapters 1—2): In this section you learned about the components 
of an information ecosystem and information experience. You also learned 
about how teams create software, the benefits and drawbacks of different 
design models, and how the role and tasks of the information designer fit 
into the design process of the team. 


Section 3 (Chapters 3, 4, 5): In this section you learned how to gather data 
and identify the different types of users interacting with your application, 
and how the needs of the user depend on a variety of factors, such as user 
tasks, user knowledge levels, and demographics. You learned how to gather 
and analyze data about your users. In Chapter 5 you learned how to create a 
tasks list and map the list to create personas and persona biographies. 


Section 3 (Chapters 6, 7, 8): In these chapters you learned how users read 
online and how to design the information experience based on user reading 
patterns and usability principles. You also learned about creating content 
guidelines and strategies for selecting content types that are appropriate for 
the needs of your users. 


Section 4 (Chapters 9, 10, 11): In this section you learned about implement- 
ing the content your users will interact with while using your application. 
This included designing your text, developing strategies for writing the content, 
and producing content for diverse audiences. 
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268) Final Summary 


Section 5 (Chapter 12): This section described the methods for evaluating 
the information within the user interface, using common usability methods, 
such as heuristic walkthroughs. The end of the section includes a check list 
for reviewing your information and content. 


Wishing you much success designing and creating the content and informa- 
tion your users need to successfully and happily use your applications. 
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language considerations, 
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